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CHAPTER I. 

Excursion to Mitehelstown — The Castle and Caves — Legend 
of the Green Sheep. 

Black-rock, August 28, 1838. — We have been 
for some time past planning an excursion to 
Mitehelstown ; and last Wednesday being at 
length fixed upon, we started at an early hour, 
fully prepared to enjoy our drive, the first part 
of which lay along the banks of the Lee, and 
was very delightful. 

It was one of those mornings when everything 
combines to embellish scenery — when the light 
blue mists seem sporting among the valleys, and 
with playful coquetry disclose at one time, and 
then again conceal, those beautiful spots they 
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are reluctant to quit — when all the outlines are 
soft, yet well defined, the colouring varied, yet 
harmonious — when sparkling dew-drops linger 
on tree and flower to catch the first beam of the 
rising sun, and pay their diamond tribute to the 
God of day — when the breeze still slumbers as 
if unwilling to disturb the river's surface, and 
efface the reflection of a scene so beautiful — if 
any country can be lovely without these acci- 
dental circumstances, it is that along the banks 
of the Cork river, and up the valley of Glan- 
mire. 

We went through Fermoy, and turned off the 
Dublin road, near Lord Mountcashel's fine place. 
A pleasant drive of about five hours brought us 
to Mitchelstown Castle. It is a noble pile of 
building, surrounded by fine woods, and com- 
manding extensive views over a broad and fertile 
plain of the splendid range of the Galtee moun- 
tains. "We arrived in time to walk in the gar- 
dens before dinner, and enjoyed the sight and 
perfume of the flowers in the magnificent con- 
servatory. This castle, large as it is, was built 
by Lord Kingston in five years. The old house 
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was pulled down, and this one not only finished, 
but furnished and inhabited in that short space 
of time. A large and pleasant party was stay- 
ing in the castle, and the evening was enlivened 
by the exertions of the family piper ; he was an 
excellent musician, and played Irish airs with a 
degree of taste and execution which I hardly 
imagined the instrument would allow him to 
display. An expedition to the mountain-lodge, 
and to the curious caves about six miles off, was 
arranged for the morrow. 

The day was not very favourable for our long 
anticipated expedition to the caves ; however, 
about fourteen of the party were resolved to go, 
and they accordingly determined that the wea- 
ther was to be fine, and thus overruled the opi- 
nion of the few wise heads who talked of getting 
wet and catching cold in the dripping caves. 

At twelve o'clock we started from the fine 
gothic portico of the castle, and formed a most 
merry, scrambling party, some in carriages, some 
on horseback, all anticipating pleasure, and 
laughing at the idea of danger. 

A pretty drive through the estate brought us, 
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in about an hour, to the Mountain Lodge. 
It is a most comfortable abode, in the midst of 
wild mountain scenery; rushing streams and 
rocky glens, adorned with heath of the brightest 
hues. The views from the sweet jessamine - 
curtained windows of the drawing-room put me 
in mind of some of the smaller Swiss valleys ; 
but with an impression of greater solitude and 
seclusion. The day was too cloudy to admit of 
our seeing the summit of the Galtee mountains. 
This was rather provoking, as I remembered, 
from a former visit, that the outline of this chain 
is very fine : and yet the cloudy mists of this day 
were not devoid of interest ; they imparted to the 
scene a vague and mysterious gloom which 
was in perfect keeping with its grandeur and 
severity. 

The Mountain Lodge is well furnished, and 
all the rooms ready for the reception of guests 
at any moment. Books laid out on the tables, 
and luxurious chairs, give the rooms a most com- 
fortable appearance. 

Attached to the house is a pretty flower and 
fruit garden, stables, farm, and everything com- 
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plete. This pleasant dwelling, which is about 
six miles distant from the castle, near the Galtee 
mountains on the north, with another which 
is now building in Arraglen, at about five miles 
miles distance to the south-west, and a pretty 
cottage in another direction, are grand appen- 
dages to the estate, and put me very much in 
mind of the residences of the German princes. 
The estate consists of about ninety thousand 
acres. From the Mountain Lodge most de- 
lightful excursions may be made among the 
Galtee mountains ; which are some of the highest 
in Ireland, and abound in wild scenery, legen- 
dary tales, and fairy superstitions. 

A pretty drive along a good road, which has 
been cut in the steep side of the glen, brought 
us in another hour to the hill containing the 
caves, which have of late become such an object 
of attraction to strangers. Here we made such 
alterations in our dress, as were said to be re- 
quisite for our adventurous excursion into the 
mysterious depths of the earth. Such of the 
gentlemen as were not provided with shooting 
jackets, put white shirts on over their coats, and 
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leaving their hats under the care of various 
damsels on the outside, proceeded to enter the 
cave with pocket-handkerchiefs tied round their 
heads. We formed a most strange group ; the 
dresses not being very becoming. The "wild- 
looking peasant girls, with their long flowing 
hair and showy- coloured attire, holding lighted 
candles to escort the ladies, were by far the most 
picturesque of the party 

The whole thing was managed by Gorman, a 
neighbouring farmer, who first discovered these 
caves. He stood at the door, and with queru- 
lous and vehement gestures, scanned the party 
of peasants who were to enter, and scolded 
those who seemed disposed to follow without 
leave. When all was ready, the little door was 
opened, and disclosed the dismal darkness 
within. 

I do not know when I have been so im- 
pressed with a feeling of awe, as when clam- 
bering down the ladder, which leads by a steep 
and narrow passage to the caves. The passage 
is long and uneven, and in some places so 
small that we were obliged to crawl along: in 
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others it suddenly opens, but as the lights car- 
ried by the guides are not sufficiently bright to 
shew the extent, the space only adds to the deep 
gloom. 

The first large cave we entered is called the 
House of Commons; it is about 160 feet long. 
Here Gorman wisely dispersed the men with 
the lights, making us all stand together in the 
centre ; thus we were left comparatively in the 
dark, while the distant sides and summits of the 
cave were illuminated. Gorman then shouted 
to the men in Irish ; and their voices reverbe- 
rating in the recesses of the cavern, sounded 
most wild and unearthly ; indeed, I have always 
found, that the wild eagerness of the Irish ges- 
tures and tones, inspires with a feeling of fear 
those who are not accustomed to them ; it is al- 
most impossible to imagine they are not quar- 
relling. 

In a few minutes we all collected together 
again, and proceeded up and down, and round 
and about, stumbling and crawling along pas- 
sages, narrow and wide, till we reached the cave 
called the House of Lords. This is indeed 
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grand and beautiful. It is, I believe, about 250 
feet in length, and there are stalactites in pillars 
and pendant drops, of every size and form. 
The largest pillar is called the Tower of Babel ; 
near it, is a strange mass of brilliant white-fluted 
stalagmite, called the Turkish Tent ; not far off 
is a large mass called, and indeed resembling, a 
gigantic bee -hive ; another, the Organ, along the 
white pipes of which the men passed a stick, 
when the sound produced was something like 
that of pandean pipes. 

At the further end of this cave are two fine 
stalactite columns, called Hercules' Pillars, with 
another of beautiful and somewhat Corinthian 
form, for which fifty pounds have been offered. 
A fine mass at the side of this my guide said 
was Madam Branch. "And who is Madam 
Branch?" I enquired. 

"OK! yer 5 Konor," exclaimed a man near; 
" 'tis mistaking the girl is ; 'tis not the name of 
a. woman at all at all, that's on it; but the ava- 
lanche is what they call that, and they say 'tis a 
large lump of snow that falls down from the 
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mountains in foreign parts, and smothers alive 
every mother's son it comes next or nigh to." 

In the same cave is Alladin's Lamp, a large 
stalactite suspended from the roof, something in 
the form of a lamp, which is transparent ; and 
when candles are placed behind, it shines with 
a pink light, which has a beautiful and magic 
effect. This, and an enormous mass of flowing 
drapery -like looking stalactite, called the Queen's 
Mantle, and a fine piece which projects on one 
side of the cavern, called the Angel's head, 
and a pillar bearing the name of Lot's wife, 
are among the most beautiful of the immense 
number of objects contained in these ex- 
traordinary caverns. 

When we arrived again at the House of 
Commons, being much fatigued with the scramb- 
ling, climbing, and sliding walk, I remained at 
a place in the centre, called the "stone df rest, " 
while the others of the party proceeded to mount 
to a higher tier of caves, which have been 
named Lord Kingston's Halls. Although my 
friends told me afterwards that these galleries 
were extremely beautiful, I would not have 
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missed, on any account, the lonely hour I passed 
in the vast cave. 

A pretty girl^ one of Gorman's daughters, re- 
mained with me, and her single candle, and 
bright, wild countenance, were all I had to 
cheer the dark place, and remind me of the 
real world, and common things above. Soon 
I even forgot her presence, so absorbed was I in 
the strange and indescribable feelings which this 
wonderful place produced. 

There was something peculiarly awful in the 
dead, still darkness of the place. The solitude 
was so deep — all around was so totally unlike 
anything I had before seen, that I almost felt as 
if I had been transported to some other planet, 
and condemned to eternal loneliness. 

The numerous galleries, and the confusion 
of the whole scene, added very much to the 
awful feelings it inspired. "No wonder the 
peasants who come here should be superstitious," 
thought I ; for the flickering light, as the girl 
moved, threw the shadows of rocks, stalactites, 
and fragments, into a thousand unearthly shapes. 

And now, I started with real terror, as I 
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beheld the gigantic black shadow of a human 
figure rise slowly against the remotest side of 
the dim cave. " What is that ?" I exclaimed, 
turning round in horror to the girl, who was, 
with an arch expression on her pretty face, 
slowly moving the candle downwards behind me. 

" Faix 'tis nothing at all but yer' honor's own 
shadow ye do be looking at there ; and see here's 
mine ; now I'll come up on the other side/' she 
continued, raising the candle above her head, and 
then slowly lowering it, which caused the im- 
mense shadow cast by her figure to rise out of 
the distant depths in the most mysterious and 
awful manner. 

Though I knew the cause, I could scarcely 
help trembling at the strange appearance; so 
wishing to dispel my foolish fears, I entered into 
conversation with the girl. 

" Why is this called the place of rest ?" I 
enquired. 

The girl assumed a solemn air, and looked 
wistfully around as she whispered, " I'll tell you 
all about it when we get safe out o' the cave." 

" Why not now ?" said I. 
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ee Well; if its more plazing to yer honor, I'll tell 
ye now, she continued, evidently trying to sub- 
due her superstitious fears. 

ee It was my father, yer honor, that first explo- 
ded this cave." 

" Exploded it !" I exclaimed, " where did he 
explode it ?" 

" There, yer honor ; there, hard by the very 
stone of rest where ye are sitting." 

I looked about in surprise, not exactly under - 
derstanding at first that she meant explore. " Yes," 
she continued, with a terrified glance around— 
" 'twas as far as this, he and five other men along 
with him, first came ; and the fairies— the good 
people, I mane, blew their candles out ; the Lord 
save us. Well ! they gave themselves up for 
lost, and sat down on this stone in despair, and 
thought they'd never see the blessed light o' day 
or of fire agin. They laid hold on this stone, 
and on each other, poor craythurs, that they 
might feel whether there was life or breath in 
them ; for sure enough when they were first 
left in the black darkness, 'twas dead entirely 
they thought they were. Aye, and worse than 
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dead too, for they thought 'twas to the evil 
spirits they was given up, and under the, fairies' 
power, and they made sure they'd be turned into 
stone, and have their souls chained here for 
<iver and ever in the dead darkness of .death. 

"No gloom or darkness was ever like this. 
Sure no cellar nor building of brick and mortar 
could ever shut out the light o' God's day like 
this ; 'twas the blackness of the fairy's hell. And 
sure the four and twenty hours they passed here 
was like four and twenty winter nights, for all 
the thoughts that went and come in their hearts. 
But the Lord be praised that put it in the head 
of Jim Sullivan and Joe Riley to come down 
and look for them ; and when the poor prisoners 
of darkness heard the sound of human footsteps, 
and saw the blessed light through yonder pas- 
sage, they thought 'twas the holy St. Patrick 
himself that was coming to lead them up into 
heaven. But the Lord be praised they got safe 
out on the earth, which my father said was bet- 
ter still. 

"Well! they all swore they'd never put foot 
into the cave agin, but there was a great talk in 
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the country about it, and gentlefolks came from 
foreign parts, and enquired and wanted to go 
and see the wonders that was within; so my 
father thought and thought within himself, and 
at last determined to try agin to explode the 
cave. Five of them came down, each holding a 
candle, and they walked one after the other, my 
father the foremost; but when he got to this 
stone he was took with such a trembling as he 
never felt before ; for there to be sure what did 
he see but all the fairies coming round as fast as 
lightening to blow out the candles. 

"A blessed thought come into his heart at 
that very moment. Thinks my father, ' Sure 
the dirty water that's in these pools, is God's 
element, as much as if it had been blessed by 
the priest.' With that he stoops down and dips 
in his finger, and crossed himself, and says a 
couple of aves as quick as he could put' em 
off his tongue. Sure 'twas well he did, for 
from that out the candle never once even flared, 
no not even while he was passing this stone— 
the place of rest. It burnt as bright as bog- 
wood on a Christmas night, and they all crossed 
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themselves with the water o' the pool, their five 
candles blazing like red bonfires on St. John's 
eve, and lighting them all over the caves till 
they exploded every bit of 'em, and came out safe 
— the Lord be praised !" 

For the annexed view of the interior of Mit- 
chelstown cave, I am indebted to Miss Atchin- 
son. It gives a very good idea of that part of 
the cavern which is called the House of Lords. 

The Irish are not a moralizing people, and 
yet most of their old legends and fairy tales con- 
tain a good moral. The girl who helped me 
through the difficulties of the caves, and in doing 
so nearly dislocated my arms, and was twice on 
the point of setting my petticoats on fire, in her 
eagerness to prevent me from tumbling down the 
dark abyss : this said wild-lopking, good-natured 
damsel whispered in my ear, after we had emer- 
ged from its shadowy depths, a legend of the 
cave. I will give it as nearly as I can remember 
in her own words. — 

" In the good old times, there lived on that 
mountain opposite, a man called Jerry Malone. 
A fine boy he was, as ever danced at wake, or 
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sung at weddin ; and as generous a heart, as 
ever gave food and lodgin to the poor. A 
power of riches he sure enough had, all got by 
the fine wool he cut from a flock of big green 
sheep j that used to feed on the mountain. 
Every blessed summer he sheared them himself, 
under the forest trees, and the never a finger 
would he let nigh or next 'em, but his own. 

" Jerry Malone loved the dance and the song, 
and a merry heart had he. He thought of 
nothing in the wide world, but divarting him- 
self, until he was twenty-one ; and then he 
thought that sure 'twas high time for him to 
begin to think o' changing his condition, and 
taking a wife. He hadn't to look far for one, 
for Mary Walsh, the prettiest girl in the place, 
lived only a mile off. 

" Mary was mighty shy at first, as well became 
a dacent well-behaved colleen like her ; but at 
last, after a great deal of coorting and discour- 
sing, she consulted to become Misthress Malone. 
Well, Jerry was the happy boy, sure enough, 
the night he got her to make him the promise. 
c "lis you that are in luck now, J erry Malone,' 
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says he to himself, an 5 he going home ; 6 an 'tis 
an iligant girl you've got, and long may you 
live to win and wear her. An 'tis a fine wedding 
feast we'll have — we'll treat the whole country 
round, an have such lashings of mate and drink, 
as will astonish the neighbours ; fit for a king's 
daughter the wedding shall be, and I'll kill the 
ould big sheep for it — sure, we'll hardly miss 
him out of the flock, that we won't.' 

" So the day before the weddin, Jerry goes to 
the fold, and takes hold of the ould big sheep, 
intending to kill him ; but no sooner did the 
dumb baste see the knife in Jerry's hand, than 
he knew 'twas'nt the shears, and he sets up a 
bleating, such a bleating, as never christian 
sheep made in the whole wide world before 
him ; and all the others joined with him, 'till 
Jerry Malone was well nigh stunned, and the 
ould sheep slipped his head out of the young 
man's hands as quiet and aisy as a lump of but- 
ter would slip down off a hot pratie. Well, the 
minute the sheep got out of his grip, down he 
runs as swift as the stream of a waterfall, and 
all the flock tearing after him like mad, till they 
reached the entrance of the ould cave, that place 
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you see there on. the opposite hill, and then in 
they tumbled one after the other as quick as 
praties into the pot. 

" Poor Jerry Malone was frightened out of his 
siven sinses, as well he might, and ran off to 
call the neighbours as fast as he could lay leg 
to ground ; and they tuck lights and exploded 
all over the caye again and again, but never 
heard tale or tidings more of the sheep. 

" So J erry Malone lost his flock, and lost his 
fortin, and what was worse than all, he lost his 
bride too, for her father would never consent to 
give his beautiful child that was reared so 
tinder and dacent, to a spalpeen that had 
nothing. This was the worst stroke of all ; and 
sure enough it went to poor Jerry's heart 
entirely. He took on the more because he 
thought he had brought all his misfortunes 
upon himself, for not being satisfied with his 
fine flock, an' for wanting to make mutton of 
them that way. 'Twould pity you to see him 
melting away day after day, till at last, poor 
craythur, he fairly died of pining and a broken 
heart." 
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The next morning we had a delightful ramble 
over the gardens and grounds of Mitchelstown 
in search of the best point of view from which, 
to sketch the castle. We made several draw- 
ings of that fine building, one of which will 
be found at the commencement of this volume. 
It is taken from a part of the grounds which is 
not often visited, on the north side of the 
castle. 
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Interior of my room at Blackrock. — Blarney Castle. — Visit to 
the cabins of the poor. 

Blackrock 3 Friday. — I have beeu ill for the 
last three weeks, and confined to my room. The 
pen trembles in my hand, yet I wish to try and 
put down some of the thoughts and feelings 
which have so dehghtfully cheered my lonely 
hours, and soothed my suffering frame. 

The contrast between my musings of late, 
and the thoughts which haunted my bed of 
suffering during an illness I had in Lbndon last 
year, is very striking : one reason of this may 
be, that here in this room, most of the objects 
which meet my gaze tell some tale of suffering 
relieved, of human beings rescued from misery. 

For instance, yonder book-case and that 
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pretty flower-stand, recal to my mind, first, a 
look of squalid despair, a pallid face, and ema- 
ciated frame ; then the same form well clothed, 
a countenance rosy and flourishing, and eyes 
beaming with pleasure and hope. Thus, besides 
the dear volumes they contain, and the flowers 
that breathe their fragrance through the room, 
those mahogany stands inspire delightful 
thoughts. 

I see a boy of about fifteen, tall, and with 
good features, but fearfully thin, and bowed 
down with suffering. His large dark eyes are 
sunk and hollow, yet they flit to and fro with 
eager quickness ; that restless, yet comprehend- 
ing look which shews they are the only means 
he has to communicate his thoughts, or receive 
impressions, for the poor boy is deaf and dumb ! 

This seems a hopeless case ; temporary relief 
is all that can be extended to one who must ne- 
cessarily be so helpless. But no — he makes a 
sign to shew us he can write. A slate is brought, 
and the poor mute describes in a good and legible 
hand that he has been apprenticed to a cabinet- 
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maker, and if anything be wanting in, that way 
he hoped we will employ him. 

Those nicely-carved and well-polished book- 
stands, were his first attempt. A library writ- 
ing table was the next ; and the few pounds we 
have spent in making ourselves comfortable, have 
produced joy and plenty in the poor boy's fami- 
ly, roses in their cheeks, and soon may cause 
flowers to spring up in the little garden which 
was formerly a stagnant pool before their 
cottage. 

Some portfolios on the lower shelf bring before 
me another picture of distress relieved — the 
image of an old father and his wretched son. 
The history of these poor people is too long for 
my trembling hand to write now, but I hope 
some future day to relate it, and that of several 
others which the different objects in this room 
recal to my mind. 

Perhaps it was such recollections as these, and 
the idea that our presence here may be of some 
little use, which in the midst of much bodily 
pain caused such a happy state of mind that all 
my thoughts were tinged with pleasant colours; 
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for I believe the greatest ingredient of joy is to 
feel that we are of service to our fellow crea- 
tures. 

When too ill to do any thing else, I have al- 
lowed my imagination to wander wherever it was 
sent by the sight of various sketches on the walls. 
The memories of dear friends revived, dear 
places far away came near, and many a conver- 
sation have I had with the absent and the dead. 
I have wandered in imagination through sunny 
lawns and shady dells. I have heard the sound 
of solemn anthems in a beautiful cathedral, and 
the more homely and less harmonious tones of 
village children's hymns in the little country 
church at C — ; yes, and even the discords of 
rustic psalmody coming from an old gallery — 
the quaintly carved and dilapidated old gallery 
at dear S — church — have sounded delightfully 
in my ears. 

Even the ugly countenances of the old men 
who tortured clarionettes and bassoons there, 
with the full vigour of their ploughing and dig- 
ging hands, looked pleasant in these, my waking 
dreams ; for they were connected with the image 
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of a loved being, whose mortal frame sleeps in 
the vault beneath. Most of those old performers 
have probably long since become tenants of that 
quiet church yard. 

Perhaps a modern organ, a new gallery, and 
new faces, usurp the place of those dear vene- 
rable objects. "Well^ peace to the memories of 
the departed ! and may their grandchildren who 
now replace them in the gallery, and perhaps 
sing there in better tune, cause as pleasant remi- 
niscences to dwell some future day in the 
minds of their hearers. 

Oh ! how blissful are those hallowed moments 
when we can think on painful subjects without 
sorrow, and live the "echo life of memory" 
without pain. Sad changes have occurred in that 
beloved old place since the time when I wept 
over the dear one who was buried in S— church. 
Two others of the family have been laid there 
since, and the fortunes of an ancient house are 
fallen. 

The old pictures at the adjoining hall, those 
portraits of ancestors who were connected with 
the royal blood of the Plantagenets, have been 
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sold. The tapestry worked by stately grand- 
mothers, the toilet tables used by youthful beau- 
ties of past centuries, are gone. Those china or- 
naments, once the pride of some goodly matron of 
the race, and those large jars in the red drawing- 
room in which as a child I used to ensconce myself, 
and cause many a laugh among the dear circle, 
where are they now ? I hope the grotesque pic- 
tures on those jars, the purple figures standing on 
nothing — the blue boats sailing in the air — the 
mandarine endeavouring to catch a bird, which if 
it should fall must inevitably crush him to atoms, 
and the lady reaching a teacup larger than her 
head, from a table which stands upon two fields — 
I hope all those dear objects, which excite such a 
host of pleasant recollections in my mind, are 
valued by their present possessors, and dwell in 
rooms where the sunbeams play, and the merry 
laugh of children resounds. 

As I said before, it is dehghtfal to be able 
to think of all these changes without sorrow. 
Yet have I often wept over these, and many, 
many others too. But when God afflicts the 
frame, he often gives peace to the mind — a peace 
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all so happy-; so confiding, so hopeful, that nothing 
can ruffle it : — a disposition to think that those 
whom we have loved are in bliss, and that all things, 
even their misfortunes and follies, have worked 
together for their good. I now feel confident 
that the same Providence will guard and guide 
the poor orphans who are all that remain of that 
unfortunate family, and console them for the 
loss of their old possessions, and the downfall 
of their ancient greatness. 

I have been too ill to read, but I have looked 
with pleasure on the outside of my dear books ; 
my dear, silent, yet eloquent friends. 

" Yes, friends they are, and friends thro' life to last ! 
Hopes for the future ! memories for the past ! 
With them no fear of leisure unemployed ; 
Let come the leisure, they shall fill the void : 
With them no fear of joys that fade from view ; 
They stand beside us and our youth renew ; 
Telling fond tales of that exalted time. 
When lore was bliss, and power was in its prime. 
Come, then, delicious converse still to hold ; 
And still to teach, ye long-loved volumes old." 

And here, on this couch of suffering, I have 
striven to repress the ardent and anxious long- 
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ings I often feel to be the friend of unknown 
minds, of people yet unborn ; to transfuse the 
better portion of my spirit into books which will 
be the companion of their leisure hours ; the 
burning hope that my ideas may soothe them 
in misfortune, and console and speak peace to 
their minds. 

It is a fearful, yet fascinating ambition. The 
wish to survive, to live long in the breasts of 
those we love, and to be loved for our thoughts 
and compositions by those whom we know not, 
sounds perhaps innocent. But, alas ! it is so 
difficult to moderate this wish, and not allow it to 
become a passion ! When once the fatally deli? 
cious cup of praise has been tasted ; when we 
have found that some of our ideas were under- 
stood and admired by those who knew us not ; 
that our writings have been the means of dis- 
covering kindred spirits ; and if, even amid much 
blame, and perhaps censure, we have heard 
one person say, " How often I have felt, but could 
never express that then indeed the wish to 
write, to live long in our works, becomes danger- 
ously powerful. 
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That God would allow this poor perishing 
frame to exist till I had expressed those thoughts 
which seem burning for utterance, has been 
often my prayer. But I know that this yearn- 
ing for sympathy or future fame, by what- 
ever name we choose to disguise it, may be 
after all pure vanity, and therefore wrong. 
To moderate it, then, should be my desire ; and 
of late I have experienced a holy calm, a joyful 
reliance on the goodness of my Maker, and felt 
as if he had said to all these sinfully ardent long- 
ings " Peace, be still." 

During my convalescence, the book which has 
delighted me most, was a volume of poems by 
Kenyon, from which I quoted the lines on 
books in the preceding page. How beautifully 
he has expressed the pleasure excited by those 
dreamy reveries which have rendered some of my 
hours of illness almost delightful. 

" For then I sit and dream again 

The visions of departed years ; 
A winding road of joy and pain, 

A varied view of smiles and tears. 
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™ I think on days of youthful trust : 

On Love's and Friendship's changeful will : 

On some — estranged, and some — in dust : 
And one or two that love me still. 

€€ Then, if the bitter with the sweet, 
Too deeply mixed, hid memory groan, 

Yet fancy lends her dear deceit 
To mould a future all my own." 

And in the following, how ably has the same 
gifted poet described the mixture of pleasure 
and pain— mostly pleasure— excited by the 
sight of some common object connected with our 
early youth : — ■ 

" Who has not loved, erewhile, to pause and look 
On childhood's record in some old school hook, 
Name, or grim portrait scrawled in ink — again 
Awakening memories, which had slept till then ? 
What if the spirit shrink in sudden grief 
When the eye lights on some remembered leaf 
With parent, or beloved friend, once read, 
The now for-ever parted — or the dead ! 
Though for brief space the stroke be stiil severe, 
Not long we snun the line that wakes the tear ; 
But stealing back to that love-hallowed page, 
With its own balsam, its own wound assuage." 
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Monday. — We had a beautiful day for our ex- 
cursion to Blarney, a place celebrated in Irish 
song and story. It is about six miles on the 
other side of Cork, or to speak intelligibly, the 
north-west side. The road to it is through the 
least prettypart of the neighbourhood of the town, 
and perhaps many people may call it ugly. But 
the country, though without trees, is green and 
undulating ; clear and lively streams sparkle 
through meadows ; dark purple rocks peep their 
grotesque heads out of the fields ; and wild-look- 
ing cows and shaggy sheep give a vivid and 
animated air to the landscape. 

And after passing through this bare and deso- 
late country, the beautiful groves of Blarney, the 
majestic and lofty tower of the old keep, and 
the picturesque ruins of the castle appear to 
great advantage. 

Eight years have passed since my first and 
last visit to Blarney. I was then accompanied 
by several dear friends ; one, one most loved of 
all, enjoyed the beautiful scene, oh ! how in- 
tensely. The luxuriant foliage — the dark caves 
and rocks — the clear river, now reflecting the 
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ruins and sky in undisturbed repose, and then 
murmuring over brilliant-coloured pebbles, 
and kissing the flowering shrubs which droop 
gracefully over the banks — how delightful did 
all these appear in her eyes ! Those dear eyes 
have long been closed for ever ; but as I gazed 
again upon the scene, 'twas as if I saw it through 
them, for all things now look more lovely than 
before, and her happy spirit seemed, amid the 
song of birds, and rustling leaves, to whisper that 
she enjoyed it too* 

There were also with me on that occasion a 
young friend and her brother ; they were all 
in all to each other, both poor in worldly goods, 
but rich in mind, and full of genius. Her 
dream of hope was that he should become cele- 
brated in the annals of Fame. She loved the 
good and beautiful, wherever they were found, 
with a warm heart and enthusiastic nature ; and 
above all, she adored in him a living representa- 
tion of all that was excellent and loveable. 

With what delight did she gaze on the 
masterly sketch he. made of the old castle; — 
how doubly interesting did these time-worn 
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walls and trees appear to her affectionate eyes 
when seen through the medium of his pencil ! 
She drew the view herself, and did it beautifully, 
but she turned from her own sketch in discontent 
and brought me his, with oh ! such a look of 
delighted triumph. 

That dear girl also has been tried; her darl- 
ing brother was cut off in the flower of his 
youth, just when his developed talents were 
beginning to realize her fond and ambitious 
dreams. He died, and she is far away ; but 
I thought of them both to-day at Blarney, and 
felt sure that had she been with me she would 
have looked on the scene again with the same 
pleasure that I did ; for she is blessed even more 
constantly than I am with a confidence in the 
goodness of God, and looks on things unseen, 
and contemplates eternal bliss with the eye 
of unvarying faith. This it was which taught 
her to outlive the death of all her dearest hopes, 
and soon to endure with cheerfulness the sepa- 
ration from the being that had hitherto made 
this life bright and lovely. She has now other 
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sources of earthly joy — a happy home and the 
consciousness of a useful life. 

The annexed wood cut is from a drawing 
which was taken of Blarney castle during our 
former visit. 




The old woman who shewed us the plaec, 
seems much attached to it, and was more bent on 
making the visiters see all its beauties than 
on receiving their shillings. She remembers 
it when Blarney Castle, its groves, and garden, 
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and statues, were in their glory, under the rule 
of the old Lady Jeffreys, celebrated in song. 
Her family (I mean the poor old woman's) 
came there, she said, " before the old castleVas 
built, and had lived in the village near it for 
seven generations." 
We went up to kiss the far-famed stone. — 

There is a stone there, 

That whoever kisses, 
Oh ! he never misses 

To grow eloquent. 
c Tis he may clamber 

To a lady's chamber, 
Or become a member 

Of Parliament : 
A clever spouter 

He'll sure turn out, or 
An out and outer, 
" To be let alone." 

Don't hope to hinder him, 
Or to bewilder him ; 

Sure he's a pilgrim 
From the Blarney stone I" 

I had neglected to kiss this stone on my 
previous Visit, because the important ceremony 
could not to performed without the risk of 
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falling headlong down a height above a hun- 
dred feet; but in these days of marching 
intellects, and diffusion or confusion of know- 
ledge, even the privilege of being able to pay 
extravagant compliments is made of easy attain- 
ment. 

The stone has, for the accommodation of 
visitors, been taken out of the wall, where it- 
used to project over the machicolations of the 
old high tower s and now lies maimed and help- 
less, and looking very foolish, on the battle- 
ments. Our old coachman, who drove us to 
Blarney, bears the same name, and is also 
descended from the royal race of the Mac 
Carthy's, once the possessors of the castle. He 
had not seen the building since it was a ruin : 
the last time he was there, was when the family 
he served were on a visit to the late owner of 
Blarney. Then all was splendour and hos- 
pitality, and what the old man deplored most 
pathetically was the sad state of the kitchen. 
We stood on the site of a stately drawing-room^ 
and could see down into the roofless depths 
of that important laboratory of good cheer* 
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c And there/ exclaimed he, Hfting up his 
hands, and casting down his eyes in dismay, 
" there is the very spot where there used to be 
such a curious contrivance for pulling up the 
dinner into the eating room — the illigant joints 
I've seen there — the fine haunches of venson — 
the — oh ! to think those glorious days are gone 
for ever !" 

The old coachman affirms that in former 
times a King of Sweden slept in a room at the 
top of the high square tower, and was so terrified 
next morning when he looked out of the 
window at the dizzy height, that he called out 
for assistance. What this bold King's name was, 
I cannot learn ; but I know there was some years 
ago a fine -picture of Charles the 12th of Sweden, 
in the castle, and this probably may have given 
rise to the story. 

Wednesday, — How dehghtful it is to see things, 
and people, and cottages improve ! — and how 
much good may be effected by a little care and 
good taste in a landlord in Ireland. 

During a beautiful walk to-day, round the 
strand close to the calm, yet sweetly murmuring 
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waves of the broad Loch. Mahon's shore, I visited 
some cottages which had been built the last time 
we were in Ireland. 

The three first are situated in a little fairy- 
bay, and surrounded by small but neatly kept gar- 
dens, full of flowers and shrubs. These little 
cottages contain, besides the kitchen and sleeping 
room of the always large family, a nice and almost 
comfortable apartment generally let during the 
summer months to some Cork shopkeeper, who 
may wish to indulge himself and children in the 
luxury of bathing, and enjoy the pure air of this 
beautiful spot. 

Farther on, and situated on a part of the shore 
which looks towards Passage, and the mouth of 
the Douglas river, are some more cottages, to one 
of which there came, last summer, a lodger upon 
crutches. He had lost the use of his limbs for 
years ; but the soothing air, or pleasant view, or 
perhaps the indolent life of enjoyment he led 
there among the poor farmers and fishermen, so 
restored his health, that his crutches were thrown 
away, " and he walked oif," said the owner of 
the cottage, f ' as strong as the youngest of us, 
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without having to thank any doctor or 'potticary 
for his cure." 

Three years ago, some miserable hovels, with- 
out chimneys or windows, were the dwellings of 
these poor people ; and not more changed than 
the habitations were the countenances of the in- 
mates. 1 had some difficulty in recognizing the 
features of a pretty, well-dressed girl, who was 
reaching down a china mug from a dresser filled 
with crockery, as belonging to the miserable, 
smoke-dried, starved creature, who used to live 
among the pigs in a hovel, when the last bit of 
furniture — the bed — had been burnt to boil the 
" pratees," and the black three-legged pot in 
which they were boiled, was the only utensil. 
It was the same girl; and that old woman, attired 
in a clean cotton gown tucked up over a brown 
stuff petticoat, with shoes and stockings, and a 
neat close cap, whom I remember tattered and 
barefooted, is her grandmother. 

" The Lord bless and reward yer honors, an 9 
give ye every happiness," exclaimed that old 
woman, as soon as she caught a glimpse of us ; 
when, throwing herself on her knees, and raising 
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her aged hands, she continued long and earnest- 
ly to pray for blessings on the benefactors of her 
family. 

Oh ! it is a touching sight to behold the gra- 
titude of the Irish poor ! To see gardens replace 
dunghills, and to witness such satisfactory 
changes as we did to-day, is delightful. 
, Behind these dwellings are the fields rented 
by the cottagers, now surrounded by hedge-rows 
of thriving trees. I remarked in one, a very 
pretty girl, sowing potatoes, which important 
operation is always performed by women, though 
it is laborious, and requires no small skill. 

The potatoes, which, when cut in small pieces 
for seed, are called skillauns, are put into the 
apron, which is turned up in front, so as to form a 
pouch or bag, at the waist. Into this bag, the 
active hand dives every moment for the skillaun, 
which is flung with apparently careless, though 
unerring aim, into the hole that the no less ac- 
tive foot has made. The said foot is generally 
shoeless, and stockingless, and I have wondered to 
see it so vigorously pressed against the hard 
spade, which would severely bruise a more 
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tender sole, particularly as the whole thing 
is done as fast as possible ; the spade inserted — ■ 
potatoe flung in behind it — earth closed down 
again over the seed — and spade withdrawn for a 
fresh plunge — all in a moment. 

Thursday.— There are few present enjoyments 
so great as a pleasant drive on a fine day ; and 
when the drive is through a beautiful country in 
the soft month of September, along a road which, 
although commanding a view over every variety 
of scenery, does not ascend a single hill, the de- 
light is complete. Except in the environs of 
Naples, or Salerno, I have never been so en-, 
chanted with an excursion through balmy air, 
and smiling scenery as yesterday, in our expedi- 
tion to Monkstownby Douglas and Passage. 

Passage is a small, but pretty bathing place, 
situated on the narrowest part of the river, or 
rather arm of the sea, between Cork and the bay 
of Cove. A row of comfortable-looking new 
lodging houses has been lately built on the side 
nearest Cork, commanding a lovely view over 
the broad LochMahon, surrounded by its woody 
villas and parks, and the sloping banks of the 
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Lee, as far as the beautiful vale of Glanmire and 
Blackroek Castle, with a fine background of dis- 
tant mountains. 

A handsome buildings intended for baths, is now 
in progress ; and a good road has been lately made 
by the water side between Passage and Monks- 
town. This road is cut through the rocks, which 
rise perpendicularly from the water, and are 
called the Giant-stairs. The arm of the sea which 
runs through this dark and woody ravine is ex- 
tremely narrow, and yet so deep that a man-of- 
war was lost here, which lay undiscovered, and 
her tall masts completely covered with water, for 
many years. On emerging from this somewhat 
gloomy pass, the road winds along the north-west 
side of the lovely bay of Cove. 

At Monkstown I was delighted to see many 
indications of improvement. Some pretty lodging 
houses have been built, each surrounded by a 
flower garden, with a green lawn in front, which 
slopes down to the sea. The high ground behind 
these houses is well wooded, and full of beautiful 
walks. We visited some friends at one of them, 
who have passed the last three summers at this 
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delightful place : they spoke in raptures of the 
endless variety and beauty of the walks and ex- 
cursions of the neighbourhood. 

We rambled up the hills,, every turn in the 
walk and opening in the groves of fine trees com- 
manding a view over the broad bay and distant 
mountains or valleys, different from the preced- 
ing. But the object which most delighted my 
antiquarian, and somewhat romantic taste, was 
the old castle of Monkstown. It is situated near 
the summit of a deep and woody glen, and built 
of dark stone, of that purplish brown hue, which 
forms such a beautiful contrast to the bright 
Irish green of the surrounding trees. The walls 
are still entire, though it has been long unin- 
habited ; and, contrary to most Irish castles, it 
appears to have been all built at the same time. 
It is a large square edifice, with high gables and 
chimneys, and those most picturesque projections 
at the corners of the turrets, called, I believe, 
machicolations. 

When in former years I used to sail on the 
calm waters of the Cove, I never caught a glimpse 
of this venerable structure without wishing for 
wealth, that I might buy that beautiful glen, 
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and its surrounding woods, repair the old castle, 
and live and die there. 

"Is there no story, no legend of this old cas- 
tle ?" I anxiously enquired, as we scrambled up 
the rocky path. 

" None that I can hear of," was the reply ; 
" all that I know is that it was built by the family 
of Archdeacon in the year 1638, and in the last 
century was used as a barrack." 

" A barrack !" I exclaimed in dismay, looking 
up at those beautiful and romantic towers, while 
many visions of brave knights and fair damsels, 
stately mothers and tyrannical fathers, were dis- 
pelled in a moment by the common-place matter- 
of-fact sound of the word " Barrack." That 
common soldiers should have exercised and 
drummed, and gone through their automaton- 
like evolutions, amid those verdant groves, — that 
they should have eaten, drunk, and slept soundly 
in those stately halls, was to me a very provok- 
ing idea. 

Eeal warfare, the idea of battles, of castles be- 
sieged, and victories lost and won, afford sub- 
lime, fearful, or interesting thoughts ; but there 
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is something in the drudgery of recruits and bar- 
rack yards, which tells of the back ground and 
mechanism of soldiery, and is very unromantic. 
However, I thought of the time when this old 
place was the residence of the Archdeacons, who 
had also another castle called Burnakelly, in the 
days when civil wars were sure to furnish excit- 
ing adventures, and chequer the lives of the Irish 
nobles with many spirit-stirring events. Those 
were the times of which Campion wrote, when, 
speaking of Ireland in the seventeenth century, 
he says that "linen shirts the rich do wear 
for wantonness and bravery : with wide hanging 
sleeves plaited ; thirty yards are little enough 
for one of them, 95 
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The Widow Marney. 

Blackrock, Saturday, — Yesterday I took a 

delightful walk with dear M . In our visit 

to some cottages, we met, as usual, with many 
interesting traits of character among their poor 
inmates. One of these was related in Irish to 
my companion by an old man. I do not un- 
derstand the language, but I saw it affected and 

interested M so much that I requested her 

to tell me all about it. 

She not only did so, but has kindly written the 
story for me. I will give it in her own words. 
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THE WIDOW MARNEY, OR THE EFFECTS OF 
PERSEVERANCE IN PRAYER. 

" The Lord be praised" is an expression often 
repeated by the Irish peasantry, and is equally 
employed either to signify resignation under 
misfortune, or thankfulness for mercies received. 

e( The Lord be praised," exclaimed the widow 
Marney, as she raised her tearful eyes to heaven, 
while her hands were occupied in adjusting the 
folds of a funeral pall over the lifeless remains 
of her daughter-in-law. 

A deep groan was heard from a corner of the 
dark cottage. 

66 My son, my heart's delight," said the widow, 
while an expression of care and deep anxiety 
clouded her features, which before wore the 
appearance of sorrowful resignation, and a 
peaceful acquiescence in the will of God—" My 
own dear Lawrence, do try to rouse yourself; 
come out o' that dark bed, and look on the. blue 
sky, the clear stream ; and see how the eveiiing 
sun shines on the old church walls, and the 
tomb-stones shine like glorified spirits. Re- 
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member she is above ; she is in a place where all 
is light and glory. May be she's now looking 
down upon us poor sinners. Ah! Lawrence 
dear, would ye cause her tears to flow? — but 
that can't be — all tears are wiped from her eyes. 
The blood of our Lord and Kedeemer has puri- 
fied her from all sin. Still I think 'twould 
trouble her to see ye grieve so, and neglect yer 
dear child, and murmur against the Lord's will. 
Come, rouse up— here's the priest and all the 
neighbours coming." 

" Rouse up, do you say, mother ?" exclaimed 
Lawrence, in a hollow voice. "Beware how ye 
rouse the spirit of a Marhey — rouse up, indeed ! 
that I will," he continued, standing up to his 
full height, while his eyes flashed fire. " Ay ! and 
I will have vengeance too ! Yes, I swear by the 
soul o' my own dear Mary^ I "- 

" Stay !" exclaimed the widow, taking the 
hand he was about to place upon the bier, be- 
tween her own. " Let no idea of vengeance be 
mingled with that pure spirit. Don't ye know, 
Laurence dear, that she forgave them with their 
last breath, and would ye respect her memory so 
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little ? e Vengeance is mine, I will repay ; saith 
the Lord. 5 " 

" Don't be sayin' them texts to me ; I tquld ye 
I would have none o' your heretic laming ; her 
religion shall be mine; wasn't it one o' them 
protestant dogs that did all the mischief ? — wasn't 
it that vile Heffernan — may his soul burn for 
ever and ever, and may the grass grow on his 
floor, that dared to try and rob me of my wife, 
my darlin' Mary ! Ah mother ! if ye knew how 
I loved her, how the very thought of her was 
enough at any time to keep down the blackness 
of my temper, and guard me from all harm — 
Oh ! mother, ye would not stop yer child from 
desiring vengeance upon the man that killed 
her." 

" And didn't I love Mary too ? — wasn't she as 
much to me, and more even than to yer'self. 
Had I ever a thought or a wish but for ye both ? 
Oh ! how gladly would I ha' given up my own 
ould useless life, if it would but ha' saved her one 
moment's pain. Ay, and I would ha' left ye 
both, and bid farewell to my own ould cottage, 
and the place where I was born, and I would 
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ha' gone into a strange land, if I'd thought 
ye would ha* been a bit happier without me. 
Did I ever contradict her in a word ; wasn't 
I even silent about my own true faith, and didn't 
her beautiful ways so get the better o' my raison 
that I was almost ready to turn to her religion, 
and do ye say I can't know what it is to love 
her?" 

(( Oh ! mother dear, don't be angry with me — 
'tis a'most mad I am, and I don't know what 
I'm saying ; all looks dark and dreary, the heart 
within me is so black. Don't be telling me the 
sun shines. Where's the use in it now that she 
is gone ? Oh ! never more will her shadow 
cross the door — never more will her beautiful 
white hands beetle her linen in that brook, and 
yet it is running by, the same as ever. Ha ! is 
it them I hear, coming to take her away ? but 
no, I will not let her go," he continued, turning 
round and throwing himself upon the bier, with 
accents of frantic grief. 

Soon the little cottage was filled with people, 
who endeavoured to soothe Laurence, but in 
vain. He passionately repelled whoever came 
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near, defending the body of his beloved, with 
the frantic fury with which a tigress would 
guard her young. At the same time the neigh- 
bours now and then uttered words intended for 
condolence ; but if they reached the widower's 
ear, these must have tended to feed rather than 
diminish his woe. 

" Ah ! thin was there ever sich a misfortin' — • 
was ever so fair a flower cut down with a stroke, 
— was there ever a man so much to be pitied? An' 
the poor orphan that's left without a mother this 
day?" 

" That Heffernan desarves to be hung — sure 
enough thin he does." 

A tall dark man who had hitherto gazed in 
silence, with a sinister expression, on the scene, 
now made his way through the crowd and whis- 
pered a few words in Laurence Marney's ear. 
The old widow looked at him with fear ; she 
shuddered as she saw her son start up at the 
stranger's words, and then clasped her hands in 
prayer, and raised her eyes to heaven. 

"Sure there's Pat Ryan come back agin !— 
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Well to be sure, I thought he'd riivor wtoe ro 
shew his face any more," said an old woman. 

" An' why not ?— faix an' as handsome face it 
is, as you'd meet in your day's walk," exclaimed 
her pretty daughter ; " and sure 'twas no fault of 
his if Heffernan insulted her that's now lying a 
corpse, — God save us !" "Ay, but he broke into 
Hefferuan's house," whispered the old woman, 
" and was obliged to flee the country for fear 
he'd be put in prison ; and indeed 'twould ha' 
done him no great harm, for there's no idler chap 
in all Munster, than Pat Ryan." 

The pretty clanghter looked as if she did not 
quite agree with her parent's condemnation ; 
however, she said no more. 

ec Well, at all events he's contrived to do what 
the priest couldn't," said widow Sullivan ; " for 
there's the poor young man Laurence, walking 
now along quite 'asy behind the corpse." 

And so he was ; but there was an air of dog- 
ged sullenness and determination in his appear- 
ance, which made his old mother tremble. She 
took her little grandchild in her arms, and fol- 
lowed in silence. The tears ran down her old 
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cheeky and bedewed the rosy smiling face of 
#ie child. The little creature was too young to 
know its sad loss, and was pleased at the gay- 
looking procession ; but when the ullagone was 
raised, it cried bitterly, and clasped its little arms 
round the old woman's neck. 

" Bless thee, my darlin', "exclaimed the widow, 
roused from her own sad reflection by the child's 
endearments. " The Lord protect and guide 
ye. Never fear, but as long as life remains in 
this old body I'll do what I can for ye, and my 
last breath shall be a prayer for yer well being." 

When the melancholy ceremony was termi- 
nated, and the crowd dispersed, the widow 
Marney and her son returned to their cottage. 

The sun had set, the fire was almost extin- 
guished, and the wind howled and whistled 
down the wide open chimney. The cheerless 
aspect of his once happy home did not tend to 
raise the poor widower's spirits. And with the 
quick and watchful affection of a mother, Mrs 
Marney busied herself in restoring order to the 
little cabin, not allowing herself to be depressed 
by grief, or paralized by her fears on her son's 
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account. She soon blew the bog-wood into a 
cheerful blaze, and put down the potatoes to boil 
for supper. 

" Mother," said Lawrence, in a smothered 
voice, " if I die this night, will ye promise to 
forgive yer son ?" 

" And what will avail my forgiveness, Law- 
rence, dear? — 'tis the Lord's forgiveness ye 
should ask. Have ye forgot a prayer I taught 
ye, when ye were no bigger than that dear child 
that lies neglected by ye in her cradle ?— have ye 
forgot the time when you used to ask the Lord 
to forgive yer trespasses as ye forgive them that 
trespass against you ? Now is the time — for till 
now ye never have been tried." 

Lawrence made no answer, but the old woman 
was not discouraged. Many and powerful were 
the arguments, entreaties and prayers she em- 
ployed, to make her dear son relinquish his 
plan of vengeance. 

The widow Marney had been educated by a 
pious mother in the true principles of Chris- 
tianity, and therefore, had none of that party 
spirit, that uncharitable contempt for those of 
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another religion, which so often exists among 
Irish protestants. Bitterly indeed did she weep, 
when her son expressed his intention of marry- 
ing a Roman Catholic, and many were the argu- 
ments she made use of, to divert him from 
his purpose. But Laurence, though good and 
dutiful in all other matters, determined in this 
to please himself. 

Mrs Marney prayed for a blessing on the 
young couple, and since the evil could not be 
remedied, she only tried to make the best of it. 
Her gentle influence was of great use to the 
young bride, who possessed but few qualities 
beyond beauty, good spirits, and adoration for 
her husband. They all lived happily together 
for three years ; but in the time of wealth, few 
are apt to think of the giver of their blessings, 
and Lawrence forgot his Creator. 

On Sundays, the young man and his wife 
attended church, it was true, but Mrs Marney 
was the only one who offered up sincere and 
heart-felt prayer. 'Twas she implored God for 
the safety of her daughter-in-law— 'twas she 
who thanked the Almighty for her beautiful 
little grandchild, when it first smiled on them. 
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It is not immediately that adversity brings 
even those who have once been religious, to the 
feet of Jesus. A reverse of fortune at first 
stuns, then embitters the heart, and the spirit is 
too. proud to lean for consolation on that God, 
who has been neglected in prosperity. 

Mrs Marney was completely, and in the full 
sense of the word, a mother. Among the Irish 
peasantry, the women have a sort of natural 
reverence for the males, and especially for the 
first-born of their family, which they probably 
derive from their eastern origin. But widow 
Marney's was not that blind tenderness which 
makes even the faults of a beloved object appear 
perfections. In the days of his prosperity she 
lamented, she wept over her son's forgetfulness 
of God; and when misfortune came, she was 
half reconciled to its bitterness, by the hope it 
would draw his heart to heavenly things. 

More fervently than ever did she pray for 
him then ; not as most mothers would have 
done, that he might be restored to earthly joy, 
and consoled in his distress, but that his proud 
rebellious heart might be softened and drawn to 
God. 
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Her agony was therefore intense when she 
found, on his rising from the bed of grief on 
which he sank, when Mary breathed her last, 
that his only thought was revenge ; and indeed 
to a mind less spiritual than the widow's, less 
under the habitual influence of Christianity, 
there was much to provoke hatred and bitter- 
ness. Many excuses might be urged by com- 
mon dispositions, in extenuation of her son's 
vindictive feelings. 

The farmer Heffernan had outraged him in 
the tender est point ; he had been a former ad- 
mirer of Mary's, and after her marriage with 
Marney, had endeavoured, by every artifice, to 
detach her from her husband. Exasperated at 
the young woman's scorn, and at his failure in 
sowing dissension between the young couple, he 
in a fit of desperation, attempted to carry her off 
by force one night, when Lawrence was from 
home. . He succeeded in dragging her out of 
the house, and placed her on a horse which was 
in readiness outside ; but they had not gone 
more than a field's length, when poor Mary, 
after a violent struggle, freed herself from her 
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captor, and ran back to her cabin, which she 
reached nearly half dead with fright. She never 
recovered the effects of that night. In a few 
hours, she was in a violent fever, and died 
raving fearfully of the savage Heffernan, and 
imploring her husband to rescue her from his 
hands. 

Notwithstanding all this, the faith and prin- 
ciples of the widow Marney never varied ; a 
long life of prayer and communion with her 
God, had raised her mind far above the vindic- 
tive passions of this wicked world. 

I have said, that she implored her son to de- 
sist from his dark schemes. But he was deaf to 
her entreaties, and as the distant church clock 
struck twelve, he seized his stout knotted crab- 
stick with wild impetuosity, and rushed from the 
house. 

The poor widow sank exhausted on the floor. 
Her first thought was, that her son would die in 
his nefarious attempt, that he would be cut off 
in the midst of his days, in the very act of break- 
ing the commandments of God. He and his 
companion in vengeance, were regardless of their 
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lives — they would no doubt run every risk to 
accomplish their purpose. Their enemy was 
strong, and well prepared, and his daring was 
such, that he would not scruple to murder the 
first person who approached him. 

Oh, who shall tell the agony endured hy the 
widow on that dreadful night, or how she strove 
in prayer ? For two long hours did she remain 
prostrate on the ground, praying in the same 
earnest spirit as that which animated Jacob, 
when he exclaimed, u I will not let thee go, un- 
less thou bless me." She clung to the thought 
that God would hear her at last, that he would 
not suffer the son whom she had never failed 
daily and hourly to commend to his mercy, to 
be lost eternally. 

At length a gentle step was heard at the door. 
How the widow's heart leaped with terror. It 
slowly opened, and her son stood before her. 
But was it really her son ? Was that calm, re- 
signed, almost happy countenance, really that of 
her beloved Lawrence ; and could the tender 
embrace be that of one who was already a mur- 
derer in his heart? She was afraid to speak? 
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lest tlie hope excited by his altered appearance 
should be dispelled. 

" Mother, I have been praying to Almighty 
God," he said, in a low, solemn tone. 

" His holy name be praised, my son/' ex- 
claimed the widow, for she felt that Lawrence 
was saved. 

And so he was — the 'Lord had heard the 
widow's prayer. As he passed near the church- 
yard, full of vengeance and bitterness in his 
heart, he saw the calm moon beam sleeping on 
the grave of his wife. An irresistible impulse 
led him to the spot — he fell on his knees — the 
angry passion left his heart — a softness stole to 
his eyes — he wept — he prayed. 

That very night, farmer Heffernan was ar- 
rested in a lonely cabin in the mountains, where 
he was found presiding at a nocturnal "Whiteboy 
meeting, and at the next assizes, condemned to 
seven years' transportation. 

The widow and her son lived in contentment 
and happiness, and both agreed in bringing up 
the little Mary in the fear and love of God. 
But they were not without their temporal 
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troubles. A proprietor who had hitherto lived 
at the adjoining castle, quitted the country, 
work fell short, and eight years after the time 
we have been spealdng of, they were reduced to 
the last extremity. 

One evening they sat by a small turf fire, 
while the wind howled gloomily through the 
old walls, and the snow came down through the 
broken roof. Little Mary was lying ill, in a 
miserable bed, in one corner of the cabin, and 
her father was sitting by her, anxiously watch- 
ing the crimson glow in her poor fevered cheeks, 
as she tossed with restlessness and pain. 

A cry of distress was heard outside; some 
unfortunate traveller lost in the snow. "Go, 
Lawrence dear, and bring him in," said the 
widow. "Aye, that will I/' said Lawrence; 
" though there's little left to treat him to," he 
added, glancing at the half dozen cold potatoes 
left from the days' meal, and the last they had 
in the world. 

" Never mind," said the widow, " if we have 
but little, we'll give it with good will. May 
be, we are near our end, and won't want them 
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ourselves long, and then, won't it be pleasing to 
think we had not stopped our ears from the cry 
of the destitute ? " 

Another cry, fainter, yet more heart-rending 
than the preceding, made Lawrence hasten to 
open the door ; there was no candle in the cot- 
tage, but the widow tried to make a little blaze, 
while she implored the assistance of God for 
themselves, and for the stranger. 

Soon Lawrence returned, bearing the stiff, and 
apparently lifeless body of an unfortunate man. 
They laid him on the bed, and the old widow 
used every means to restore animation ; but find- 
ing her exertions of no avail, removed him, with 
Lawrence's assistance, to the warm hearth. A 
gleam of fire-light shone on his pale face. 

" The Lord have mercy upon us — 'tis Thady 
Heffernan !" exclaimed Lawrence ; ee sure then, 
whether I will or no, I am revenged now," he 
added, in an involuntary tone of exultation. 
Then, as if ashamed to find a feeling of hatred 
which he had believed extinct, still rankling in 
his heart, he said, " God help him, poor fellow ; 
there's little use in talking of by-gone times 
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now;" and with redoubled earnestness, lie sought 
to restore life to his insensible frame. 

ec I'll run to Jim Foster's, and get a sup 
o' whiskey ; may be, 'twould bring him to/' said 
Lawrence. 

" Stay, Lawrence dear, the snow is deep, and 
— God be good to us ! " she suddenly exclaimed, 
in a voice of horror, " only look at his face 
avick ; indeed, I think 'tis all over with him, 
there is no chance left." 

"Well, mother," said the young man, "we 
can only do our best; any how, heaven send 
he'll come too, for what will the neighbours say, 
if his dead body is found on our floor ? " 

This was a startling thought- — -the old ill will 
between Lawrence and farmer Heffernan, was 
still remembered; and vengeance, among the 
lower orders of Irish, is such a long cherished 
feeling, that it was no wonder, as her son spoke, 
that the widow Marney shrank with dismay 
from the idea of Heifernan's corpse being found 
in her house, should they fail, as seemed pro- 
bable, in restoring animation. In her present 
state of depression, too, a less formidable pros- 
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pect than this would have filled her with alarm, 
so that a thousand harrowing fears darted through 
her mind, as Lawrence's words smote upon her 
ear. 

" Well," said the widow, after a moment's 
struggle, ee we shall have done our duty any 
way. Lawrence dear, God sees our thoughts, 
we must leave the rest to him, and why should 
we fear what e man can do to us V " And she 
bent over the body, and breathed a fervent 
prayer, that God would restore the life of their 
enemy. Lawrence, with his whole heart, and 
little Mary, whose attention had been half ar- 
rested, seeing the anxiety of her parents, clasped 
her little fevered hands, and moved her parched 
lips. From the habit of prayer, more than a 
clear knowledge of what was now going on, she 
united her feeble voice to theirs. 

God's promise, that cc where two or three are 
gathered together, he will be in the midst of 
them," was fulfilled. Heffernan slowly opened 
his eyes, and half raising himself from the 
hearth, gazed round the room. 

Great was his horror, on finding himself in 
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the power of those he had most injured — his first 
hope was, that they had not recognized him. 
The old widow divined his thoughts. 

"Never fear, Mr HefTernan; ye're as safe with 
us, as if ye were on yer own mother's floor." 

There was a sincerity in her manner, and an 
anxious kindness in her looks, that convinced 
him she was in earnest. 

" Oh then, I'm a vile sinner !" exclaimed the 
wretched man, in great excitement ; ec and 'twould 
be only just, if the Lord took my sinful soul in 
this very place — on this very spot where I've 
brought such ruin and misery — -where I dark- 
ened the fair face that used to brighten the 
hearth — and sent that beautiful creature to her 
cold grave, in the midst of her happy young 
days." "Ha !" he exclaimed, starting up, and 
glaring wildly into a dark corner of the cabin : 
" Isn't it her I see there before me ? Mary, 
Mary, is that you, come back to look upon the 
man that murdered you ? — Oh, don't stare that 
way on me," he continued, falling on his knees, 
while his teeth chattered together. "Don't now, 
Mary. Day and night you're coming to me this 
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seven years back, with your long fair hair over 
your shoulders, and your blue eyes looking 
through me. I can't bear those mild eyes of 
yours ; Mary, take them off o' me, and I'll have 
masses for your dear soul said in every chapel 
in Munster. — You're there still, Mary — you 
won't go — you won't." And the wretched man 
covered his face with his hands, and sank back 
exhausted on the floor. 

Many days he lay in a state of delirium, and 
the neighbours came to look upon the man who 
had done so much mischief. Few there were, 
who did not remember some act of cruelty or 
oppression he had committed against them. — * 
None pitied him in his fallen state, and the 
curse of many an injured orphan and defence- 
less widow hovered round his bed. 

The unceasing prayers of Mrs Marney and 
Lawrence were heard, however, on his behalf, 
Gradually and slowly he recovered, and the in- 
nocent prattle and winning endearments of little 
Mary, as she gambolled about his couch, seemed 
to have more power than any thing else, to draw 
him from his dark thoughts. 
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When at last Heffernan was sufficiently re- 
stored, he bade adieu to his kind and attentive 
friends, and quitted that part of the country. 
His heart had been deeply touched by the con- 
duct of those who had so much reason to regard 
him as an. enemy- — he determined to recompense 
them. He had always been a shrewd and cal- 
culating man ; and the energies of his character, 
which before were turned against his fellow- 
creatures, were now employed with success for 
their advantage. 

Every new-year's day, Lawrence received a 
considerable sum of money, without being able 
to discover from what quarter it came. Years 
passed by.— A letter, sealed with black, was one 
morning put into his hands ; it was from the 
executors of Heffernan, announcing his death, 
and informing Lawrence Marney, that he was 
heir to the considerable fortune accumulated by 
the industry of the farmer, whose good conduct, 
and religious habits, had been of late evident 
to all. . 

Mary Marney, now eighteen, is one of the 
prettiest girls of her village. It is observed, 
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that iii her evening walks, she is often attended 
by a young man, son of a neighbouring farmer ; 
and that when they return to the cottage, her 
old grandmother stops her spinning wheel, to 
bestow a look of delighted and thankful affec- 
tion on the blushing Mary, and her handsome 
companion,. 

Of late, he has been seen more frequently at 
the house, and it is said, that next month the 
pretty Mary Marney is to become his wife, and 
the mistress of a nice new cottage, with a flower 
garden in front, on the decoration of which the 
young man has bestowed much pains. This 
cottage is not far from the house where the old 
widow Marney and her son spent so many years 
of adversity ; but where they are now enjoying 
the comforts afforded by the wealth of the man 
converted, by their Christian forgiveness3 from a 
bitter enemy to a generous friend. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Journey from Cork to Limerick— Interesting adventure of a 
boy at Bruff — Arrival at Vermont.-^Happiness. 

Vermont, near Limerick, Arrived here yester- 
day. There is nothing very remarkable or in- 
teresting for the first sixteen miles of the jour- 
ney between Cork and this place, except the ex- 
treme luxuriance of the furze hedge-rows, whose 
bright yellow blossoms, sparkling with rain-drops 
in the gleams of sunshine, looked like walls of 
gold between the fields. 

About two miles before we reached Mallow, 
we came to one of those romantic glens, so pe- 
culiar to Ireland, where the clear stream winds 
round the base of a promontory, whose rocky 
steep is crowned by the ruins of an old castle ; 
one of those beautiful sunny nooks, where 
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nature has done every thing to invite the passer- 
by, to paiise in his search for pleasure, to come 
and be happy himself, and do good to the 
poor around him. This glen is more than usu- 
ally adorned ; for besides the ruins of a stately 
building, called Barrett's castle, on the height to 
the left, it has on the more even ground, on the 
right bank of the river, the picturesque remains 
of Morne Abbey. 

This place was formerly a celebrated precep- 
tory of Knights Hospitallers, or Knights of 
Saint John of Jerusalem, founded in the reign 
of King John. The work of its destruction 
began so early as Edward the Sixth's time, 
when Smyth says it was destroyed by a rebel- 
lious O'Brien, Earl of Thomond, soon after the 
death of the Duke of Clarence, Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland. Its extensive, though sadly 
demolished ruins, evince the former splendour 
of this ancient edifice. The possessions of the 
preceptory were granted to a Mac Carthy, whose 
descendants forfeited them by rebellion. 

A little farther on, the glen opens into a wide 
and pretty valley, where the clear and sportive 
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river Clydah glides beneath woody slopes, and 
through green meadows. Two long bridges, 
whose many arches are partially covered with 
ivy and yellow flowers, traverse the rivers in 
different parts of the valley. One of them is 
near the high rock on which Barrett's castle is 
situated; and its well-built, though time-worn 
arches, seem to shew that it existed in the days 
when the castle was inhabited by its ancient pos- 
sessors, and may have often been crossed by 
mail-clad laiights and lovely damsels. 

Of this castle an anecdote is related, which 
shews how inveterate party spirit has always 
been in Ireland, and how bitterly the old inha- 
bitants of this country have hated the English 
usurpers of their rights. 

Barrett's castle takes its name from an ancient 
English family called Barrett; of whom it is 
said that O'Neil, Earl of Tyrone, in the year 
one thousand six hundred, when marching by 
this castle, in Iris progress to Kinsale to assist 
the invading Spaniards, asked "who lived there ?" 
and being told one Barrett, a good Catholic, 
whose family possessed that estate above four 
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hundred years, O'Neil swore in Irish, " No 
matter— I hate the English churl as if he eame 
but yesterday." 

Near the end of this pretty valley, we passed 
by a comfortable -looking modern place, and in 
a break of the woods behind the house, may be 
seen some of the arches, and a part of the 
walls of an old mansion of the Mac Carthys, 
Earls of Muskerry. 

The next thing which struck me was a beau- 
tiful view, from the bridge at Mallow, of the 
old castle, its fine woods, and the broad and 
rushing river Blackwater. This picturesque 
castle was built by the celebrated Desmond 
family, who seem to have erected all the finest 
castles in the south of Ireland. Many are the 
traditional anecdotes of their ancient prowess : 
one which seems particularly attached to these 
ruins of Mallow castle is this: — There was a 
contention between Donald Mac Carthy, Prince 
of Desmond, who lived in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and Macguire, Prince of Fermanagh, 
concerning the greatness of each other's hospi- 
tality, liberality, and prowess. 
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An Irish poet of those times, in order to dis- 
cover which of those chiefs excelled the other 
in these qualifications, which were so highly es- 
teemed by the natives in those times, spent a 
year in each of their houses, in the disguise of 
a minstrel. The poet adjudged the honour 
to Macguire, in the following verses. 

" Tho' Desmond's plains be greater in extent, 
And pay Mac Carthy twice the annual rent, 
Macguire' s household twice the number shew, 
And twice the victuals from his cupboard flow." 

This shews that the Irish in ancient, as well as 
modern days, seem to consider it as a sort of 
merit and honour to live beyond their - means, 
amd to this practice may now be attributed 
many of the miseries of Ireland. 

The town of Mallow is beautifully situated 
on a height overlooking the Blackwater, sur- 
rounded with pretty villas and country places. 
There is a chalybeate spa here, which was 
much resorted to some years ago ; and Mallow 
was in the summer months quite a gay place, 
before steam packets, English watering places, 
and the continent, attracted the Irish gentry 
away from their native land. 
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Tli e next remarkable place we reached was 
Buttevant, where there are some fine old abbeys 
and other rains, to which several interesting 
traditions are attached. It rained so heavily, 
however, when I got there, that I was obliged 
to postpone my researches to another opportu- 
nity, and hope at some future time to be able 
to describe those interesting remains. 

Immediately oh leaving Buttevant, we crossed 
the little river Aubeg, a stream immortalized by 
Spenser's verse. It runs by the ruins of Kil- 
coleman castle, some miles distant, where he 
lived for ten years, and composed the " Fairie 
Queen." It was forfeited to the crown by the 
rebel Earl of Desmond, and bestowed by Queen 
Elizabeth on the great poet. 

I had been long looking forward to the plea- 
sure of visiting and exploring that interesting old 
town, Kilmallock, called iC the Balbec of 
Ireland," from the collection of once mag- 
nificent and now ruined buildings, of which it 
is composed. But alas ! when we got there 
the unkind clouds kept still discharging their 
contents in torrents, and I was obliged, most re- 
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hictantly, to keep within the sheltering precincts 
of the carriage. 

I never travelled a day's journey before in a 
country where I saw so many ruins of castles 
and abbeys. I began by asking the name of 
each, and trying to find out sometliing about 
them, in the various moth-eaten books and an- 
cient histories we had in the carriage; but by 
the time I had found one in the books, three 
or four more rapidly passed, so I gave up the 
attempt to learn their history as hopeless. 

The day was unfavourable for scenery, till 
towards evening, when a few scattered sunbeams 
darted through the dark clouds, and cast a bril- 
liant fleeting ray on the rugged mountains. 
The view was then grand and awfully beautiful, 
possessing a strange mixture of dismal stern 
gloom and vivid brilliancy. The wind was 
high, and drove along the thick masses of inky 
clouds with wonderful rapidity ; while the bright 
lights and darker shadows seemed pursuing 
and chasing each other over the mountains. 
Thus all the endless variety of vivid hues upon 
the heath, and fern, and stunted trees were at 
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one moment brought distinctly to view, and 
the next plunged in dark shade. The light 
moving specks of sunshine assumed such fanastic 
shapes that I could not help allowing my fancy 
to run wild, and to imagine them to be the daz- 
zling chariots of some fairy spirit, traversing the 
mountain's side, drawn by the filmy golden 
beam which slanted downwards from the tiny 
bit of blue sky above. 

The last place where we changed horses on 
our journey was Bruff. There is nothing very 
remarkable in the appearance of the little town ; 
but I looked out with great anxiety for the 
church, a building connected with one of the 
most interesting facts I have met with in Ireland. 

It happened that a little boy was inad- 
vertently locked up in the church at Bruff, 
two Sundays ago ; he had fallen asleep during 
the evening service, among the school children, 
and was not missed by the schoolmaster. lie 
was " the only son of his mother, and she was a 
widow," and a very poor widow indeed, whose 
only remaining earthly comfort was this dear 
child. She searched for him in despair through - 
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out the whole country, and was assisted by hei' 
neighbours, but no one thought of looking in 
the Church. 

Day after day passed on, yet no tidings were 
heard of little Johnny ; and great were the 
lamentations and the tears that were mingled 
with those of the poor widow ; for every one 
loved the child. Thursday passed, and brought 
no intelligence of the boy; and when Friday 
arrived, the mother gave up all hope of ever 
seeing her son again in this world. She had 
been inured to grief, but this was the heaviest 
blow of all. This last and best-loved child, 
was adored with all the veins of her heart, and 
it was with the consciousness that all her hopes, 
all her joys, were gone for ever, that she closed 
the door of her miserable cabin on Friday even- 
ing. 

The widow sat by her lonely hearth ; the 
spinning wheel stood near, but her usually busy 
hands were now pressed against her aching head. 
Tears ceased to relieve her woe, and her aching 
eye rested in hopeless agony upon the little 
bench where her darling was wont to sit. The 
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wind whistled mournfully without, and the 
rain beat against the door ; she smiled bitterly, 
for the raging elements seemed to sympathize 
with her woe. 

But this lone widow had read the word of 
God. On her humble dresser, which in days 
long past had been well filled with crockery, 
but which now contained only a few wooden 
piggins, one treasure still remained. — Amidst 
the tempest's roar she heard a still small voice 
speaking peace to her stricken heart, and with 
a look of hope she moved towards the dresser, 
and took down a well-worn Bible. She opened 
it, and her eye fell on these words — 

" Jesus said, suffer little children, and forbid 
them not to come unto me, for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven." 

Then the widow's eyes became illumined with 
an expression of heavenly joy ; for though the 
little bench opposite was empty, and although 
she knew the beloved one who sat there would 
never gladden her hearth again, yet by faith she 
could behold him radiant in glory, clad in white 
robes, "for of such is the kingdom of heaven." 
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That one text fired the train of her well stored 
memory; a thousand consoling passages and 
incidents of Scripture crowded upon her, mind ; 
she thought of Abraham, who willingly gave 
up his only child when commanded by God ; 
and above all, of the great Creator himself, 
who gave his well-beloved son to die for the 
jsins of mankind — that Son who has redeemed 
the souls of her loved and departed ones, and 
who she trusts has received and is now looking 
kindly on the last an< ^ most beloved of her 
earthly treasures. 

The poor woman's entranced ear seemed to 
hear the voice of her child, mingled with the 
midnight blast. " Mother, mother !" it seemed 
to say.— Yes, it was certainly his voice — could 
she mistake it — that dearest of all sounds ? 
She started up — she listened breathlessly— 'twas 
the voice of her son — his spirit had come to 
visit and console her. Again and more faintly 
it sounded, dying away on the blast with a wail- 
ing tone. She rushed to the door, and who 
can^tell her delight when she clasped her own liv- 
ing boy to her bosom ! It was her own J ohnny, 
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but, oh ! how pale and thin !— and he had no 
sooner crossed the threshold than he fainted 
away in her arms, " Oh ! my God !" exclaimed 
the widow, as she gazed in agony on his insen- 
sible form ; " my God, don't take him from me 
now that I have seen his face once more !" The 
prayer was heard— the child recovered, and 
though exhausted and nearly half dead, was in 
a few days restored to his former health. 

When he was strong enough he gave the 
following account of himself. 

6e It was all my own fault for falling asleep in 
the house of God ; and if I had'nt gone against 
mother, and went to play with Larry before 
church, it would never have happened, t'was 
all on the count of that. I was too tired to 
attend to the service ; for before good Mr M. 
got half through his sermon I was fast asleep. 

66 When I woke it was all dark, and I didn't 
know where I was, till I felt the cold tomb- 
stones under my feet, and the figure of death 
that's upon the old monument. I thought ( Sure 
I'm either dead or buried alive, and so there's 
an end o' me ;' and I felt so frightened and cold 
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thatl began to cry, and fell asleep again. When 
I woke the next time, the warm sun was shining 
on me through the big window,, and I felt quite 
happy, for I saw what had happened. I shouted 
and called as loud as I could, but no one heard 
me; and I tried to get out, but all the doors was 
locked. I didn't mind it so much though, and 
thinks I, if no one comes to me afore, sure I'll be 
let out next Sunday, without fail, when the people 
comes to church ; so all that day I was quite 
easy in my mind, and I read my prayers and 
some of the Psalms and Gospels I had in my 
prayer-book. But when the dark night came 
again, I began to be frightened, and I was getting 
hungry and thirsty too ; and the tombstones 
looked so frightful, and I thought of all old 
Molly used to be telling about ghosts, and 
things ; and I longed to get out of the church. 

" I climbed up to the lowest window and looked 
out; the green grass was just under me, not 
four feet down. Oh ! how I wished to break 
just one little pane of glass, and squeeze out, 
and slide down into the church -yard, and run 
home to dear mother ; but Mr M. will be angry 5 
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thought I, and if lie sees the glass broke, may be 
he'd make mother pay for it — where in the 
world would she get the money ? Sure she can 
hardly scrape together as much as will buy the 
praties, and flax for her spinning is dear ; so I'll 
just stay quiet and comfortable where I am till 
next Sunday, plaze God, and I'll kneel down 
night and morning, and ask him to take care 
of me, and keep me from harm. 

" Well, with that I fell asleep again, and didn't 
wake till morning ; but there was no sun shin- 
ing, and I felt as weak as water, and trembling 
with the cold. I called out as loud as I could 
all that day, in hopes some one would hear me ; 
but night came again, and then I thought I was 
going truly to die. I dreamed I was in such a 
beautiful place, with niy father, and little sister 
that died last year, but I soon woke ; and there 
was a sort of blue dim light all over the place. 
I saw the monuments and tombstones looking 
more frightful than ever, and I couldn't help, 
crying, I felt so lonesome ; but I prayed again 
to God, and then I felt safe* Well, then I 

e 5 
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believe another day and night past, and no one 
came. 

" I don't know how long after this it was that 
I began to think what mother would say if she 
found me dead when she came to church, and 
stretched on the cold tombs. I cried like rain 
at this, for I remembered how bitterly she 
sobbed when little sister died last winter, and 
I thought I saw her cry now over me, and I 
felt her big tears drop on my cheeks. In truth 
they were real tears too that was there ; I was 
not dreaming, for I felt them scalding hot to my 
hand, and I heard her sob too. 

"I crept near the window, for the church looked 
darker and more dismal than ever. The wind 
howled, and the rain beat outside, and I heard 
all sorts of noises in the church, like groans and 
sobbing. I groped about for the panes of glass, 
and 'twas then the thought first came across me, 
that maybe mother could manage to pay for the 
glass if she worked very hard at the spinning 
wheel and knitting; and !ftlr M. wouldn't be 
so very angry after all. Sure she paid for little 
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sister's coffin herself, though Mr M. offered to 
give her one ; and she'd have to work hard for 
mine too ; and so I thought maybe the glass 
wouldn't cost as much as the coffin would, if I 
stayed to die there ,• and besides, then she would 
have me alive to do for her when I'd come to 
be a man. All these thoughts came into my 
mind, and at last, after thinking and thinking, I 
run my knee through the big pane. I fell down, 
like dead on the grass outside, after I done it, 
I was so weak and numbed entirely. 

se Oh ! 'twas then I was sad in real earnest, for I 
thought I was going to die before I see my 
dear mother, an' that I had broke the glass all 
to smiddereens that way for nothing at all a 
all. But the Lord be praised, I heard the sound 
of the stream running over the pebbles at the 
end of the grave-yard ; and the thirst was burn- 
ing me so, I thought if I could but drag myself 
to the water and get a drink, I'd be' able to walk 
home. 

" I crawled all along on the ground like a 
wounded wren. The Lord in his goodness 
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gave me strength to drink, and my heart revived, 
I could stand on my feet, and move them too, 
though it seemed as if a heavy stone was tied 
to the both of them, and the time seemed longer 
than even a whole day and night in the church, 
before I could reach mother's cabin. At last, 
I saw the light through her door, and called out, 
but I don't know what came of me afterwards ; 
every thing seemed to turn round, and then 
grow dark afore my eyes ; but I felt soon I was 
in my own dear mother's arms, and fell asleep 
there : when I opened my eyes, the bright sun 
was shining on mother's face, and she was 
leaning over our own bed and looking on me ; 
Sure that morning we were both in heaven." 

Sunday evening. — It is almost impossible to 
imagine ourselves actually in a place where we 
have long ardently wished to be ; to fancy that 
all around us are the real objects whose fancied 
pictures have long dwelt in our imagination. 
I saw this place in my mind's eye so plainly 
before I came — I had such a clear idea of the 
view, the rooms, the very spot near the window 
where dear M. is wont to sit — I have so often 
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thought of them all, that I could sometimes 
scarcely believe I had not been here* And 
still I cannot be convinced I am at Vermont ; the 
reality seems less real than my imaginings. 
Besides this, there is sometimes a sort of su- 
perstitious dread that what we ardently wish, 
will never come to pass, so that when it does 
happen, we can with difficulty believe the 
evidence of our senses. 

To visit this place has been the sunny 
dream of many an hour of hope ! To come and 
see dear M — in her own, her very own sphere 
of useful happiness, has been the bright pro- 
spect which has cheered me in far-off lands, 
in crowded fetes, in the midst of a bustling yet 
lonely world. 

And here I am — here, (oh ! how dehghtful is 
that little word to write) running from room to 
room, and from one side of the house to the other, 
gazing first on the beautiful ruins of Carrig 
o'Gunniel, at the back of the house, and then over 
the extensive and lovely view from the front. 

Passing by the windows are the real school 
children, with their neat frocks and tippets,- 
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and straw bonnets trimmed with blue ribbon ; 
and the youthful schoolmaster, with his pretty 
wife : and an old man and young girl, whose 
"simple annals" I have heard related by dear 
M— so "vividly that I feel as though I knew 
intimately these interesting people. 

In my drive here last nighty I caught the first 
glimpse of the ivy- clad steeple of the village 
church ; I saw it, and felt nearer heaven. 

" From forth the coppice clustering 'green 
Projects its grey and simple porch ; 
From whose worn seat the eye may view 
Brown upland, slope, and cattled plain ; 
And further still, the summits "blue 
Of hills that skirt the channelled main." 

The day had been rainy and dark, but the 
clouds in the western horizon had just cleared 
away, and against the rich and golden streak 
of evening sky rose that dear spire. Oh ! how 
my heart bounded as I beheld it ; the church 
where dear M — *s young mind was first in- 
spired with those heavenly feelings which 
have made this world a Paradise around her. 
Happy and happy-making creature! Happy 
in her own loving, gentle spirit, and superior 
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mind, which see all things with the eye of 
poetry. A bright sympathizer in the joys and 
happiness of others, and oh ! how tender a par- 
ticipator in their sorrows. With what a kindred 
spirit does she " weep with those that weep, 
and rejoice with those who rejoice." 

How delightfully does her intelligent and 
sensitive mind respond to the fine touches of 
genius, in its most deep or playful vein ; and 
yet with what real and heart-felt delight she 
converses with, and ministers to the wants of 
the poor and afflicted : patiently instructing the 
most stupid of the common school-children, and 
conveying to heart broken-sinners the glad 
tidings of salvation. 

Here, in front of the house, is the window, 
that interesting window oft visited by the poor, 
— the hallowed acting place of the truest spirit of 
charity that ever dwelt in mortal frame. The 
grass beneath that pleasant window is worn 
away by the constant tread of those who come 
to seek for counsel or relief — to pour their tale 
of woe into ears ever ready to listen, and hearts 
ever anxious to console the afflicted ! 
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What numberless wounded spirits have there 
been healed ; how many tears changed to smiles ! 
Here have the blind received, not indeed their 
earthly sight, but a clear view of those heavenly 
promises held out to the meek and afflicted ; and 
have gone away rejoicing. Here have the com- 
plaints of the discontented been listened to with 
patient kindness ; and words of warning or gen- 
tle reproof or encouragement, have been given 
by those lips, so full of wisdom, as well as 

kindness. 
# 

That dear bit of sod, from which the grass 
has been worn by the bare feet of the Irish poor, 
is more interesting in my sight than the most 
splendid garden of a royal palace. How many 
men there are surrounded by splendour, who 
fare sumptuously every day — rich in this world's 
goods, but alas ! not rich toward God, who would 
at the day of judgment wish they could ex- 
change all their broad lands for that well-worn 
sod, the scene of so many good works ! That 
bit of ground, whose testimony will, I think, 
rise up to the Almighty's throne, and cause the 
owner, as he enters among the redeemed, to be 
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greeted with the words, " Well done, thou good 
and faithful servant; enter thou into the joy of 
thy Lord." 

I am sure the idea of meriting this reward 
seldom occurs to these truly benevolent minds. 
It is the spontaneous impulse of loving -kind- 
ness which actuates them thus to " press for- 
ward to the prize of their high calling; " but 
it is through a path which their own good feel- 
ings make pleasant to their feet. And so un- 
conscious are they of merit, that they will surely 
be among those who, when rewarded with eternal 
joy, will ask, "Lord, when saw we thee an 
hungered and fed thee, or thirsty and gave 
thee drink ?" 

Yet they have not been without their suffer- 
ings in this world ; their deep and affectionate 
feelings have been sadly tried ; but the joy of 
doing good, and the delightful sensations of un- 
selfish hearts, which live more in the happiness 
of others than in their own, impart to them "the 
peace which the world can neither give, nor 
take away." 

Yes, I am actually here— in this place so loved 
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by anticipation — where the very air seems to 
breathe a religious, holy calm. 

And the view from my bed-room window — 
how pleasant, how happy it makes me to look 
on it ! It is less pretty than that on the north 
side of the house, where the stately ruin of Car- 
rig O'Gunniel forms such a peculiar feature in 
the landscape ; but this is of a different stamp, 
and embraces an immense extent of varied and 
happy-looking country. Beyond the pretty gar- . 
den and grounds of this place, are well-culti- 
vated fields, divided by young hedge-rows ; and 
quiet little hamlets and farms, surrounded with 
thriving plantations. The newly thatched and 
chimneyed cottages which are dotted about, tell 
of improvement, and shew that the inhabitants 
of the land are advancing in civilization, and 
enjoy more luxuries than their forefathers. 
Then the fine old woods of Elm Park, and the 
towers of its castle, which form the centre of 
my picture, are very pleasant to behold ; for the 
cheerful open windows, smoking chimneys, and 
well-kept grounds, proclaim the presence of 
their proprietor. 
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Beyond all these objects, on the left, where 
the eye ceases to distinguish fields or towers, 
rise the shadowy and beautiful forms of the 
Galtee mountains ; and on the right the view is 
bounded by the lofty and purple Knock-Fierna, 
or Mountain of the Fairies. Like its German 
rival, the Brocken, that conical height is often 
capped with clouds, and is still the favourite, 
abode of fairies, and the stronghold of super- 
stition, in the west of Ireland. 

Knock-Fierna is also called " the mountain 
of the Chieftain," being the place on which 
judgment was formerly dispensed from a rock 
at the summit. 

Round this rock three raised circles are visible, 
supposed to have been intended as seats for 
three different ranks of people. Near these 
is a large hollow called " the piper's hole :" it is 
said that if a stone be thrown down into it, the 
fairies will wake up and send forth deKghtful 
strains of music. Tradition affirms that the 
fairies of this mountain are the most powerful 
in Ireland, and come down into the neighbour- 
ing plains every autumn to seize upon their dues, 
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which are a third portion of the produce of the 
soil ; but this is not always effected without re- 
sistance on the part of the fairies of the plains. 
Bloody combats are often the consequence, and 
a countryman very gravely told a friend of 
mine, that he had frequently seen the drops of 
their blood. "And your honour has often seen 
it yourself j too/' added the man ; u them milk- 
white spots upon the rocks and stones, are no 
other than the fairies' blood, God save us." 

The same peasant was one morning accom- 
panying my friend on a long excursion to visit 
some ruin in a distant place. They proceeded 
for some time very amicably together, when all 
of a sudden the countryman stopped short, and 
taking off his hat respectfully, said, " I wish ye 
a good morning, and a safe journey." 

"It is not possible you are going to quit 
me !" exclaimed the other, in dismay at the pros- 
pect of being left in a strange part of the coun- 
try without a guide, when he had reckoned on 
the. man's fulfilling his engagement of going the 
whole way. 

" Is it to lave you, sir ? — sure thin it's myself 
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would be sorry to do thelites of that dirty turn 
to a gentleman. No, indeed — but 'twas only 
wishing good morning to the good people I was ; 
it would be no way civil to meet them without 
paying my respects to them." 

"Where are the good people?" said Mr A . 

" Didn't ye see that cloud o' dust that came 
whirling round under our feet just now, yer 
honour? That was the fairies, Sir, taking their 
morning ride." 

When the slua-shee * appear in lonely dell, 

And revels are rife when mortals dream, 
And wizards behold — but dare not tell 

The spells that are wrought by haunted stream : 
When the Shee-gechy f rolls its boding cloud, 

And arrows unseen in vengeance fly ; 
When the voice of the keener is wild and loud, . 

O'er the maiden that died by the evil eye : 

When the art of the midwife fails to save 
The young mother, doomed to fairy fort : 

* Slua-sliee. — Fairy host. 
f Shea-gechy— Fairy tempest— those whirling eddies which 
raise dust, straws, &c, and are supposed by the country people to 
be caused by the fairies. (See Dublin Penny Journal, No. 45.) 
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When the traveller's lured heneath the wave 
Where Donall na Grela keeps his court : 

What saves in the hour of faery, 

When goblins awake, and gnomes have sway ? 

What scatters the ranks of the dread slua-shee a 
That circle the midnight traveller's way? 



CHAPTER V. 

Walk to Carig o'Gunniel Castle — Transitions — Legends — Rock 
of the Candle. 

Saturday. — I have seldom seen a ruin which 
pleased and interested me more than Carrig 
o'Gunniel castle. The bold and rocky height on 
which it is situated commands a most exten- 
sive and beautiful view over the majestic Shan- 
non, and the mountains and plains of a great 
part of five counties. This favored spot is 
adorned too by a variety of fine old trees, 
which grow in picturesque groups and natural 
avenues on the sides of the hill sloping down 
to the plain. These stately trees, and the tall 
fern which grows in luxurious profusion amid 
their twisted roots, give a park-like appearance 
to the scene which contrasts well with the stern 
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grandeur of the high and abrupt rocks imme- 
diately beneath the castle on the river side. It 
was by this sunny slope we approached the old 
castle ; and a pleasant walk we had among haw- 
thorn-trees in full bloom, brilliant colored 
heaths, and wild flowers ; and over that sort of 
soft mossy grass which feels so pleasant and 
springy to the step. 

I delight in sudden transitions ; I love to turn 
from an extensive view — a view of land, and sea, 
and sky, which makes the heart expand with 
adoration to the Great Author of eternity and 
boundless space ; and then look upon the little 
flower that grows in tiny perfection beneath the 
feet. The awful sensations excited by the con- 
templation of immensity, often make us uncon- 
sciously exclaim, " Lord, what is man that thou 
art mindful of him, and the son of man that thou 
so regardesthim!" — and we become depressed by 
a feeling of our own insignificance. And then 
the sight of those, beautiful little plants, which, 
without labour or care, are arrayed by God's 
own hand in colours more glorious than the 
garments of kings, is indeed consoling. We 
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feel convinced that " God who so clothed the 
grass, which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast 
into the oven/' is not unmindful of a human being 
for whose sins the great Redeemer suffered and 
died. 

Yes, I love to dream over the fairy forms of 
these humble children of the Most High, and 
admire minutely their vivid and delicate colour- 
ing ; te little leaves and slender stem; the 
diminutive bud — all perfect — all glowing with 
fresh vigor and peaceful happiness. And the 
smell of the mossy turf, of the wild herbs and 
grass, is so pleasant ; their gentle breath is so 
soothing and healthful ! Even the rocks have a 
sweet and venerable odour which tells of the 
lapse of ages, of the winter storms that have 
howled around, and the summer suns of cen- 
turies which have shone upon them. 

But I have lingered a long time on my way 
to the old castle ; and now, with all my enthusiasm 
for the dear ruin, I cannot describe its appearance 
so well as it is done in a few lines quoted by C, 

VOL. II. f 
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Croker, in his interesting researches in the South 
of Ireland. 

" A fort of strength, a strong and stately hold, 
It was at first, though now it is full old ; 
On rock alone, full farre from other mount, 
It stands, which shows it was of great account 

Many stories are told of the sieges and vicis- 
situdes of Carrig castle ; and history confirms 
those of later ages, when it was successively one 
of the strongest holds of the O'Briens and Des- 
monds. I have not time nor space to tell all 
these, but will select one which appears to me 
interesting, and which is also connected with 
the other castles in this neighbourhood, and a 
remarkable isolated rock, standing in the 
valley, halfway between Carrig o'Gunniel and the 
ruins of Curraheen castle. Though firmly believ- 
ed here,|fchis tale, like many others connected 
with the ancient history of this land of romance, 
has perhaps more of the fabulous than the real 
about it. Dear M, related it to me while we 
sat resting ourselves on the mossy turf, in 
the spacious court of the old Carrig castle. 
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"Within these stately walls there lived in 
the days of yore, a chieftain powerful and brave, 
and of so turbulent and restless a spirit, that he 
was always at war with some of the neighbouring 
chiefs. His stature was far above the usual 
height ; deadly was the blow of his huge battle 
axe, and few could withstand him in combat. 
Thus he was always sure of victory ; his posses- 
sions increased, but not his happiness ; for Fionne 
of Carrig cared for no one in the wide world but 
himself, and the chieftain's heart was solitary 
in the midst of splendor. 

The only warrior who had hitherto withstood 
his power, and refused to pay tribute to the 
haughty Fionne, was the young Prince of Cur- 
raheen. Yet was this youth a gentle knight, 
beloved of the fair, and well skilled in drawing 
sweet tones from the harp, and uttering words 
of poetry in a voice of melody. Valiant he was 
too, and his castle well defended and strong. 
One tower of that old building still remains ; 
look, you may see it from here/ 5 continued M- — • 
turning round and pointing towards the south 
of the castle ; " it stands on yonder green height 

f2 
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on the farther bank of the winding river Maig. 
That mined tower marks the spot where a pure 
and lofty spirit once dwelt. 

The prince of Curraheen loyed the beautiful 
Elcona^ who lived in her father's splendid castle 
of Cratloe, on the opposite bank of the Shannon. 
There, do you see that grey square castle near 
the beautiful woody mountain ? 'twas in that 
fair spot the young Elcona lived. Often did 
Curraheen cross the broad river in his barge to 
visit the lady of his love. But so transcendantly 
beautiful and good was she in his eyes that he 
looked upon her as a being of superior order ; 
and though he was so handsome and fascinating 
that he was sure to find favor in the eyes of 
most fair ones, he never could imagine the 
lovely Elcona would consent to be his bride. 

One fine summer's evening, Curraheen ventured 
.at last to express his affection, in a song he had 
composed for Elcona. Their eyes met, and 
before the sun went down behind the moun- 
tains of Clare, the faith of these two beings was 
silently plighted. It was on a terrace walk 
which projected over the ramparts of Cratloe 
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castle, and lovely was the view on all sides. 
A forest of oaks, far more lofty than the trees 
which now grow there, extended to the very 
summit of the mountain behind the castle; 
below them rolled the majestic Shannon; and 
directly opposite were the stately towers of this 
castle of Carrig O'Gunniel ; the giant's fortress, 
it was then called by the surrounding inhabitants, 
who trembled at the very name of Fionne, chief 
of Carrig. 

Dark and frowning did these high walls appear 
against the golden sky of evening ; and as they 
met the soft gaze of Elcona, a sudden shudder 
passed over her slender frame. The lovely 
countenance, which a moment before had been 
suffused with blushes at the tender words of 
love, for the first time whispered in her ears> 
now became deadly pale. The change did not 
escape her lover's eye, and he endeavoured 
to recall the sunny smiles to her lovely face, 
anxiously enquiring the cause of her alarm. 

" It is very foolish," said she, smiling at her 
own fears; " but I never can look on that castle 
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of Carrig without fear ; and now/ 5 she continued, 
while a cloud overspread her brow, " now par- 
ticularly, since I have seen the giant Fionne, 
I cannot bear to look upon his abode." 

"When, oh! tell me when didst thou see 
him?" enquired Curraheen, with alarm. 

" He came here ;" faltered Elcona ; " he 
visited this castle to — to demand— — " 

"He loves thee, then ?" exclaimed the youth, 
with a look of dismay, while his brow darkened 
in a moment. " But surely thy parents did 
not consent to his suit ?" continued Curraheen, 
with an expression of such intense interest 
that it seemed as if his life depended on her 
answer. 

" No," she replied ; " they would not sacrifice 
their child ; but he threatened— hark ! what 
sounds are those beneath the terrace wall ?" she 
exclaimed, in an agony of terror ; " and see, the 
troops of Fionne are actually landing on our 
shore ; his barge is already anchored there." 

(i And he is here himself to claim his bride," 
thundered a loud, harsh voice, while a giant 
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form appeared on the terrace, and a huge arm 
encircled the slender waist of Elcona. 

Curraheen, with the energy of love and 
despair, endeavored to rescue his beloved ; 
but alas ! he was unarmed, and one blow 
from Fionne felled him to the ground. 
Elcona's shrieks alarmed the castle : her father 
and his followers flew to her aid, but the wily 
Fionne was prepared. Secretly he had landed his 
followers, and scaled the terrace walls, for he 
had sworn the fair Elcona should be his wife, 
and Fionne had never resolved in vain. With 
his battle-axe he repelled the assailants, and 
bearing the fainting Elcona in his arms, he 
hurried away. 

Soon he had crossed the river, followed by 
his train; and ere long was safely enclosed 
with his lovely prisoner within the walls of his 
own strong hold. 

The night was far advanced, yet sounds of 
mirth and festivity still echoed through the 
halls of Carrig o 5 Gunniel. The mighty Fionne 
sat in his hall of state, feasting with his followers. 
Deeply did he indulge in the intoxicating bowl, 
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for he had now triumphed over his bitter enemy , 
over the only chief who had dared to withstand 
his power. The gratifying conviction that he 
had won the lovely Elcona from the arms of this 
hated rival, was a triumph which filled Fionne 
with ferocious exultation. He dispatched heralds 
to summon all his neighbours and tributary 
chiefs to attend the celebration of his marriage, 
on the following day, with his beautiful captive. 

On his arrival at Carrig, Fionne had consigned 
the trembling and heart-broken fair one to the 
care of female attendants, who were ordered to 
treat her with the utmost civility, but to guard 
her with vigilance ; and, he added in his most 
menacing tone, that if they suffered her to es- 
cape, their own lives should pay the penalty. 

The apartment, or rather prison of Elcona 
was the upper chamber of a high tower. This 
tower was within the court yard, but detached 
from the rest of the building, and it contained 
the dungeon where captives in war, or those 
who dared to offend the Chief, were confined. 
A small deep window looked out on the moon- 
lit landscape, towards Cratloe, and shewed the 
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fearful height on which the castle was built. Yet it 
was to this window that the unfortunate Elcona 
turned, as soon as she had recovered from her 
deadly swoon, while a ray of hope illumined 
her pale countenance. She rushed towards it 5 
but was withheld by one of the women, wh<f 
seemed from her haughty air to rule over the 
others: she seized Elcona's arm, and pointed 
towards the dizzy and fearful depth below. 

Elcona smiled as if she rejoiced at the pros- 
pect of the escape it afforded from the hated 
Eionne. 

" And is it then possible you do not wish to 
marry the mighty lord of this castle V 9 exclaimed 
the stately, dark- eyed attendant, with surprise ; 
and the harsh expression of anger with which 
she had hitherto regarded Elcona, changed into 
a look of compassion. 

Encouraged by the softening manner of her 
jailor, Elcona ventured to relate her piteous tale. 
The women were all touched by the recital, for 
the Irish have had warm and compassionate 
hearts in all ages. Matha, the dark- eyed 
beauty, motioned the others to withdraw. 

3? 5 
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" You shall be saved/' said she, in a low 
whisper ; "but we must use the utmost caution. 
This tower is surrounded by guards, and Fionne 
has sworn that if you escape our lives shall pay the 
penalty. But what is life ?" she continued, with a 
bitter smile ; " 'tis even a long winter's day of 
suffering and woe ; welcome night, if it bring 
repose and oblivion ! The mighty Fionne little 
knows the heart he has trampled on. I, lady, 
was to have been his bride : with deceitful wiles 
he enticed me from my father's dwelling ; — but 
I will be revenged ; yes/' added she, with 
flashing eyes,— " I must leave you now ; the 
women will return; breathe not a word of 
this to them, and do not appear less miserable. 
They all hate me ; I cannot confide in one, but 
must rely solely on the power of my own des- 
pair." 

A malicious and triumphant smile gleamed 
on the dark countenance of Matha as she left 
the room, which made Elcona tremble, in spite 
of the prospect of escape her words held out. 

Shouts of triumph and sounds of boisterous 
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mirth from the banquetting hall reached the 
prisoner's ear, mingled with the piteous wail of 
sorrow which rose up mournfully from the dun- 
geons below. The wind howled fearfully among 
the high battlements. A storm had arisen — 
all was now dark without, and Elcona could no 
longer distinguish the turrets of her own dear 
home on the opposite side of the Shannon. 
Despair was in her heart, as with tottering steps 
she paced up and dpwn the room. Ever and 
anon she gazed on the dark window ; it was 
small ; but there were no bars, and she regarded 
it with a feeling of desperate triumph, as the 
certain means, happen what would, of saving 
her from a hateful marriage ; she was resolved 
to die, sooner than become unfaithful to her 
lover. 

"And Curraheen,— the youth of the tuneful 
voice, and beaming eye — Oh ! where is he 
now !" murmured Elcona, in accents of despair. 

From the moment she had been seized by the 
cruel giant, she saw and heard nothing of her 
lover. Like a sweet rose-bud rudely torn by 
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the storm, she drooped her fair head, and hope 
and existence seemed alike extinct. 

And now, hours passed, but the dark Matha 
did not return. Morning dawned — a faint light 
penetrated through the narrow window, and 
visited Elcona's sleepless eye : she regarded it 
with despair, as the harbinger of her fate. 
" Surely Matha has been unable to fulfil her 
promise, while darkness might have favoured 
her designs," thought she, " and now escape 
will be impossible. 59 Every sound struck a pang 
into the heart of Elcona ; every instant she ex- 
pected to see the giant form of the cruel tyrant 
approach. 

In the mean time Curraheen slowly recovered 
from the stunning blow he had received from 
Fionne. He awoke to a full and bitter 
consciousness of the cruel fate which had 
deprived him of Elcona, just at the moment 
when he had obtained the dearest wish of his 
heart. It was with great difficulty that the chief 
of Cratloe, the agonized and heart-stricken 
father, could restrain Curraheen from following 
at once the mighty Fionne to his strong castle. 
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Soon the huge brass trumpets summoned to 
arms the followers of the injured father and lover. 
Many discontented chieftains, exasperated at this 
new instance of Fionne's treachery , joined the 
Princes of Curraheen and Cratloe, and the 
morning sun shone upon a large for ce collected 
round the walls of Curraheen. 

But Fionne was well prepared for defence ; 
troops four times the number of those of his ad- 
versaries, were assembled under the heights of 
Carrig. Their chief still caroused within its 
walls ; they had not slept, but were ready armed 
for defence. The bards were preparing marriage 
songs — the minstrels tuning their instruments, 
and donning their robes of state. 

Soon after the dawn of day, Curraheen and 
the chief of Cratloe, at the head of their followers, 
proceeded towards Carrig. A narrow space still 
separated the adverse troops, when two figures 
were seen approaching the army of Curraheen, 
attired in the long flowing robes worn by the 
virgin prophetesses of those pagan times. This 
sacred garb is always respected by the warriors ; 
and unmolested they proceeded on their way. 
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One was tall and of commanding air, and seemed 
to support the trembling steps of her more slender 
and graceful companion. 

"Welcome, holy sisters," said the chief of 
Curraheen, respectfully hailing them as they ap- 
proached ; the strangers quickened their pace. A 
faint cry is heard as the younger of the gentle 
pilgrims rushes into the arms of the chief of 
Cratloe. He clasps to his heart his child — his 
beautiful Elcona ! 

Shouts of joy resounded through the plain, 
while Curraheen pressed the hand of Elcona 
with transport to his lips. The joyful cortege, re- 
linquishing for the moment all their projects of 
war and vengeance, turned towards the castle of 
the lover. 

But these acclamations and triumphant shouts 
had not been unnoticed by the inhabitants of 
Carrig. Elcona had been missed. The furious 
Fionne stormed and raved, as from his high bat- 
tlements he beheld the meeting of the lovers. 
Fionne's strength was as that of a giant; he could 
hurl with fatal precision;— his aim was deadly and 
sure. He seized a huge fragment of rock which lay 
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near ; the two armies beheld him, and trembled; 
he stood for a moment with the rock uplifted in 
his hands, gnashing his teeth and foaming with 
anger. Elcona sank upon her knees as she saw 
that giant form upon the battlements, and uttered 
an agonizing prayer. Rage and exultation 
sparkled in the lurid eye of Fionne ; he gathered 
up his mighty strength, and hurled the rock, It 
traversed the valley. But the prayer of two fond 
hearts had been heard ; the huge fragment fell 
with a noise like thunder near, fearfully near 
them, but they were untouched. The rock des- 
cended with such force that it sank, partly em- 
bedded in the ground. And there it stands, marked 
with the pressure of the giant's fingers, a monu- 
ment of the fruitless efforts of strength and fury 
against two virtuous and loving hearts. Curraheen 
and Elcona were married the next day— their 
lives were long and happy, and their cairn was 
like a mountain when they died. 

After hearing this tale, I was anxious to go 
and inspect the rock, which by its peculiar form, 
and the marks imprinted , on- it f b^jfl^JaaUj 
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been the means of preserving this story in 
the minds of the surronnding inhabitants. 
To-day we drove there, along a retired and wind- 
ing road, which leads down to the Shannon. The 
stone is in a field at Corcamore, near some of the 
most primitive and Irish-looking cottages I have 
yet seen. "We could distinguish plainly the 
indentations on its side, which look exactly as 
though left there by the grasp of four gigantic 
fingers and a thumb. 

In Irish Carrig O'Gunniel signifies "Rock of the 
candle/' and many are the wild and supernatural 
tales related, as to the origin of the name. The 
most probable reason for the appellation is this. 
The rock of Carrig is a conspicuous spot, and in 
the earlier ages of Ireland, when, as we are told, 
its inhabitants worshipped the sun and fire, the 
spot may have been connected with the religion. 
The longest day was the principal festival, and 
at night beacons were kindled on all the heights; 
but the favourite one in this country was that on 
Carrig, doubtless owing to its elevated position. 
It has even now the honor of precedence, for on 
St. John's eve, the 23rd of June, when bonfires 
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are still kindled all over the South of Ireland, 
none of the heights in this part of the country 
have a right to blaze until the fire on Carrig is 
burning. 

The popular and current belief, however, as- 
cribes the name to a different origin. It is related 
in a beautiful story called 66 Kate Kennessy, a 
tale of Carrig O'Gunniel, 5 ' from the glowing pen 
of the talented Authoress of "Souvenirs of a 
Summer in Germany." This touching story, 
which is founded on fact, gave me, by the vivid 
description of the surrounding scenery, a great 
interest in the place, long before I thought I 
should, as I now do, enjoy its beauties with my 
own eyes.* 

6£ The name signifies the 6 rock of the candle,' 
and it is so called from a legend of a supernatural 
light, which in times of yore was wont to blaze 
after sunset on the highest point of the building. 
This unearthly torch was kindled by a malignant 
hag, whose care it was to feed the flame ; and 

* This Tale was first published in the Court Magazine, for 
March 1834. 
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woe to the luckless wight who dared to raise Iris 
eye to ■ the rock ' after she had taken her 
nightly station there ! — death or deformity was 
sure to be his portion. " 

A truly unfortunate belief of the country 
people about here is, that an immense trea- 
sure is concealed in vaults beneath the castle, 
which are opened by fairies once in every hun- 
dred years. The consequence of this opinion is, 
that parts of the ruin have been frequently un- 
dermined by the peasantry, who come at night 
to dig for gold, notwithstanding the vigilant 
watch kept to prevent such attempts. I perceived 
that the walls were shaken and thrown down in 
some places, thus disturbed, not by the cannon 
of the besiegers, but by the depredations of 
credulous money-hunter s. t , 

Before I leave Carrig, I must mention yet 
another of the hundred wild legends which are 
connected with " the Rock of the Candle." It is 
said that in former times the mighty monarch 
Brian Boroihme had a massive iron chain of gi- 
gantic dimensions, suspended across the Shannon 
from Cratloe to Carrig. The invading Danes, after 
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many a bold attempt, and bloody defeat, severed 
the ponderous chain — the spell was broken, and 
Ireland has never since been free ! 

We were accompanied in our walk to Carrig 
by a peasant who takes especial pleasure in 
doing the honors of the ruin to strangers. He 
has that mixture of shrewd cleverness and half- 
wit — that sort of jesting buffoonery of character, 
of which I verily believe those who know no- 
thing of Ireland, except from Irish novels and 
guide books, imagine the whole nation to con- 
sist : totally overlooking the poetry of feeling 
and deep touches of refined pathos, so often met 
with among this sensitive peasantry. 

We asked him if he had a large family, it 
being quite a matter of course to suppose that 
every man in Ireland who is out of his teens, is 
married. Our friend, strange to say, was one of 
the rare exceptions to this general rule. 

" Family is it V 9 said he ; " faix, then the 
never a family I have, yer honor. I have now 
no father nor mother, but myself an' Mr. 
Dickson" (his employer). 
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We enquired whose was the house we saw in 
the distance. 

ee That house belongs to Mr — , an' he's the 

cleverest man, but one, in the county." 

" And who is that one?" "Faixthen 'tis no- 
body else but his wife. They two's the know- 
ingest in the county, sure." 

Our companion sang us several songs. One 
was a humourous ballad, half in English and 
half in Irish, detailing the adventures of a fox 
as related by himself ; how he swam across the 
Shannon, from Tervoe to Cratloe woods, closely 
pursued by the hounds Blossom, and Sweet-hps, 
and Silver-tongue, and Ponto ; and in how dis- 
agreeable a situation he found himself after- 
wards, stuffed head foremost into the huntsman's 
bag. Some of his songs were in a wild and 
mournful strain, pathetic and tender enough 
almost to bring the tears into one's eyes ; and all 
the time he was singing he accompanied his 
voice with the most expressive gesticulations of 
his hands and feet. 

The more I see of Ireland, the more convinced 
I am of the truth of what is said as to the ancient 
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refinement and learning of the Irish. Mr A — 
shewed me to-day, a beautiful silver ornament, a 
sort of gigantic clasp, or brooch, which had been 
dug up at Rathkeale ; and which was used to fasten 
the heavy cloaks formerly worn. It is very mas- 
sive, and the workmanship beautifully finished 
on both sides. I have made a drawing of it, 
which is just one-third of the original size, 
and is here inserted. 
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Mr. A. has seen many ornaments of gold also 
inlaid with precious stones. 

There is, unfortunately, a strange indifference 
in the higher orders of Irish, relative to the an- 
cient condition of their country. They are a peo- 
ple who live so much in the present, as to have 
but little taste for the past. I have met with 
but few who sympathize with my love for old 
buildings, castles, and relics of former greatness. 
Many of the ornaments, coins, and musical in- 
struments which are often dug up in various 
parts of Ireland, find purchasers only in the sil- 
versmiths, and are unfortunately melted down 
before any antiquarian who could appreci- 
ate their value, has an opportunity of seeing 
them. 

In a bog near my favourite Carrig O'Gunniel, 
some immense trumpets were found by a peasant 
when cutting turf. The author of a very inter- 
esting magazine, called Ancient Ireland, says, 
" These trumpets are of a rich mixed metal, nei- 
ther copper nor brass, but inclining rather to a 
copper colour. They resemble strongly those 
described in Walker's Irish historical memoirs, 
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except ill the middle piece, which differs from 
any that I have ever heard of, and is, I believe, 
an unique. This is 23 inches long, of one entire 
piece, and has a loop in the middle to run a cord 
through. At each end it has four holes, corres- 
ponding to four in each trumpet, through two 
pins or pegs fastened to the instrument. Both 
trumpets were fixed on the middle -piece, like 
the joints of a German flute, when first found, 
and very firm with rust, but the pins were 
lost." 



CHAPTER VI. 



Pictures of Cottage Life. — The widowed bride. — Generosity. — 
Excursion to Askeaton. 

Vermont, near Limerick. — I am delighted with 
the interesting pictures of real life which 
appear before ee the window" of this room. It is, if 
I may use the expression, quite a magic lantern 
of rural feelings — of the pleasures, and pains, 
the dull and poetic realities of cottage life. And 
yet not dull — for there always appears to be much 
of poetry in a mode of existence which is new 
and strange to our eyes. The realities of "life 
only strike us as dull when we hay e experienced 
them ourselves, or when they are brought home 
to our comprehension, by a similarity to our own 
circumstances. 
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A miserable-looking, tattered Irish boy, munch- 
ing a potatoe, for instance, appears a dull reality 
to another ragged boy in the same predicament ; 
but to a looker on in a higher rank of life, he is 
a picturesque and interesting object. He reminds 
us of Murillo's beautiful pictures, and his utter 
destitution affords subject for thought and won- 
der. Thus the ragged boy excites our imagina- 
tion, and consequently our poetic feelings, more 
highly than a pretty girl, in our own rank of life, 
would do, who was well dressed, and sitting in 
magnificent rooms in the midst of refinement. 

In our drive yesterday, I saw a girl standing 
at the door of a miserable cottage, with a black 
pan in her hand, filled with some green herb, 
which appeared like spinnach pounded fine. 
" What is that nice looking stuff? " said I to M . 

" Nettles, probably," said she, very com- 
posedly. 

" Nettles ! and are they really going to eat 
them?" 

" Oh yes !" replied M — , and they are often glad 
to get them for food, and also that yellow weed 
you see growing among the corn." 
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Poor creatures ! — the green pounded nettles 
in a black pan, held by a half naked yet smiling 
girl, must be a dull reality to the rest of the 
cottage inmates ; but to me it was all wonderful, 
and strange, and interesting — a scene to dwell 
upon and sketch, in the mind, and with the 
pencil ! 

But to return to the window of this pleasant- 
room. To day I sat near it with my book, 
sometimes looking at the printed pages, but 
more often at the pretty view and living pages 
on the outside ; thinking of the various poor 
people who came, and went, and stood on 
that venerable charity-worn bit of sod, near the 
opposite bay window of the parlour. My atten- 
tion was particularly arrested by the beautiful 
profile of a young girl. Her face was raised 
towards the kind listener within. Tears glistened 
in her long dark eye -lashes, and her hands were 
elapsed with an air of silent entreaty. A large 
blue cloak enveloped her slender figure, and 
in the true Irish and mantilla fashion it descended 
in graceful drapery from her head, over which 
it was folded. The expression of deep anxiety 
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which was at first depicted on her interesting 
countenance, gradually changed to a look of 
hope, and when she sat down on the steps and 
leant her head on her hand, a smile played 
round her pretty mouth. My curiosity to 
ascertain the cause of this change of expression 
was strongly excited, for I saw that she had not 
received either money or food. Dear M — , per- 
ceiving the look of interest with which I regarded 
her, said, 

" I must tell you that pretty creature's history ; 
for indeed it is a touching one. Not six months 
ago she was the pride and the belle of the village, 
and not a care darkened her young brow, now 
so fall of anxiety and painful thought. Her 
cheeks were then rosy and dimpling with the 
light-hearted joy of gay eighteen ; many a bitter 
tear has coursed over them since. Well, Kitty 
Purcell, for that is her name, was married about 
four months ago to a young man who was just 
twenty-one the day of the wedding. He l>ore 
an excellent character in the village, and for 
three months they lived together as happily 
as possible. They had no cares and few wants, 

g2 
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and were all the world to each other. True 
they were very poor, but then the young man 
was healthy and strong, and if work did not fail 
they had no fear but that they would get on ; 
to add to then happiness Kitty had the prospect 
of being a mother ; which, while it made her 
perhaps more anxious about the future, increased 
the industry of the youthful pair. 

(S Their little cabin was tolerably comfortable, 
and a palace it seemed to them, brightened as 
it was with contentment and love. One prime 
object of ambition, however, to the Irish peasant, 
that on which so many schemes of improved 
fortune are founded, was lacking. I mean a 
pig. They looked forward to being able one 
day to procure this desideratum, but the pro- 
spect seemed very distant. What was Kitty's 
delight when one evening she saw her husband 
return home after a longer absence than usual, 
driving before him a pig, which he told her he 
had bought that morning at the fair of Limerick. 
She could hardly sleep for joy. 

" The next day, when Michael Purcell was at 
his work in the fields, and Kitty was in the cabin 
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by herself, busy in settling a straw bed in one 
corner for the newly acquired treasure, a man 
came into the kitchen. 

" e Where did you get this bonnove (little 
pig)? 5 he said, sternly ; ' how did you come by 
it, young woman V 

" 6 My husband bought it at the fair/ replied 
Kitty. 

" ( The pig is mine,' said the man ; ' I'll swear 
to it any where.' 

" 6 If the pig is yours, honest man,' said the 
young woman, c sure you must have it, an' wel- 
come, if it was worth twenty pounds ;' and she 
gave the pig to him instantly. 

u "When Michael Pur cell came home, his wife 
told him what had happened ; she was so mise- 
rable at the slur that rested on his character, 
that she prevailed on him to go at daybreak to 
Adare, and endeavour to find out the man who 
he said had sold him the pig. While he was 
absent on this errand, the police came to the 
cabin to arrest Michael for having stolen the 
animal. Poor Kitty was horror-struck. 
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"'He's as innocent as the child unborn, 5 she 
exclaimed ; * indeed he is. The minute he 
comes home I'll take him down to you myself to 
the barrack, and he'll clear it all up, and make 
you sensible that he had neither hand, act or 
part in such a thing.' 

" And so she did. Kitty sat outside the door 
of her cabin, and the moment her husband 
appeared in sight, she flew to meet him, and 
entreated him to accompany her to the barrack. 
In the innocency of her heart, and the fall con- 
fidingness of her conjugal love, she twined her 
arm within his, and drew him towards his 
accusers. ( I told you I'd bring him,' she said, 
6 and shew you 'twas belying him you were.' 

" What was her agony and dismay when he 
was forcibly dragged from her by the police, 
and thrust into the black hole of the barrack, 
from which next day he was removed into the 
Limerick jail. 

"Michael was tried, foundguilty, and sentenced 
to transportation for life. He was instantly sent 
off to the hulk in Kingston harbour, a sort of 
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floating prison, where convicts await the arrival 
of the ships that take them out to New South 
Wales. There he is now lying. 

"His wretched wife, in her agony and despair, 
came off to pour her tale of woe into my dear 
father's compassionate ears. It was about a 
fortnight since that her poor sorrow-stricken face 
first appeared at that window. Since then it has 
gradually brightened, and I have watched the 
expression of returning peace, or rather hope, that 
is beginning to succeed that first haggard, hope- 
less despair. My father, whose benevolent heart 
is always open to the appeal of suffering and 
distress, was deeply interested by the sad story 
of this young pair ; their little cup of happiness 
dashed from their lips just as they were be- 
ginning to taste its sweets; the picture of 
bumble domestic pleasure so soon darkened and 
clouded. He is exerting all his energies to 
obtain the pardon of the young man, and get 
him restored to his wife. It seems the judge 
ivho tried him recommended him to mercy, and 
hat is so far favorable ; but still we know not 
vhether the effort will be successful. 
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" My father has drawn up a petition to the 
Lord Lieutenant, and is now busy trying to get 
signatures to it. Oh, how many wearisome 
journies^that poor young creature, the < widowed 
bride' as we call her, has had about this peti- 
tion ; how many times her anxious, interesting 
face has appeared at that window since first 
the negociation began ; and with what intense 
anxiety she scans her benefactor's countenance 
every time she comes, as though her fate were 
written in it/' 

M — then asked me whether I should like to 
see the petition, and while she went for it to her 
ather, I took another long gaze at the delicate 
and youthful form seated on the steps, and 
thought how much hope, and fear, and devoted 
love, and sickening anxiety must throb in the 
heart over which that blue mantle was folded. 
The concluding clause of the petition is so 
touching and simple that I must transcribe it. 

" That petitioner hnmbly intreats your Excel- 
lency will take this case into your merciful 
consideration, and restore her husband to her, 
and not allow him to be transported to a foreign 
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Country, where she would never see him again. 
That if your Excellency should not comply with 
the prayer of this petition, you may at least permit 
your humble petitioner to accompany her hus- 
band, and that you will please to give directions 
that she may be received on board the same vessel 
which is to take him away from his native 
country ; that for your Excellency's kindness in 
so doing petitioner will never cease to pray for 
your Excellency." 

My morning at the window has convinced me 
of what has been sometimes said in the news- 
papers, but which until now I never had an 
opportunity of observing myself— that the Irish 
poor support each other. This literally is the 
case. 

ee How do you live ?" I enquired of a 
wretched-looking woman, surrounded by a 
group of little ragged children, who represented 
herself as ^ a lone widow," without any means 
of support. 

" Why thin, up and down among the neigh- 
bours, lady. They're very good to me, an' 
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one gives a bit, an* another a sup, an' 'tis lost 
I'd be entirely widout them." 

" Look at that old woman," said M — , pointing 
to one who made her appearance with a sickly - 
looking little child, who clung to her with great 
fondness while she stroked his head, and looked 
affectionately down upon the little fellow. " That 
poor woman has no friends, and is dependant 
on charity for her support. Her sons and daugh- 
ters are dead, and yet in her helpless old age 
she took compassion on that deserted orphan, 
quite a stranger to her, and is trying to bring 
him up. Her kindness and affection towards 
the little creature are really beautiful. Many 
of her neighbours would willingly take her in, 
and give her an asylum in their cabins, were 
she alone ; but she will not consent to part with 
her charge, and suffers all privations for his 
sake. A few months since she came here suffer- 
ing from a dreadful cold: and when I asked 
her the cause, she confessed that it was owing 
to her having taken off her only gown in the 
severe weather, to cut up into clothes for the 
child after the measles. 
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u How wonderful !" I exclaimed ; C( this is 
charity indeed !" 

(e Oh/ 5 said M— , ee I could tell you a thousand 
instances of this kind ; the charity of the poorest 
of the Irish poor to each other is such as may 
well bring us to shame. Yesterday I asked that 
pretty little girl you observed at the window, 
who it was had given her the petticoat she had 
on ; "'Twas Marianne Rowan gave it to me/' was 
the reply ; and when she said so, I could not 
but think of the widow's mite, for I more than 
doubted whether poor Marianne, whom I must 
show to you some day, had another petticoat for 
herself." 

" Potatoes," continued M — , who saw my in- 
terest was kindled by these touching traits of my 
favorite Irish peasantry, " potatoes are the usual 
alms. The protuberances you see at the back 
of the wandering mendicant, are nothing else 
than a bag of these, collected at different cabins. 
I have been sometimes in a miserable hovel 
when a group of beggars has appeared at the 
door to ask for ^something for God's sake." 
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In a corner was the scanty store of potatoes, 
which looked hardly sufficient to supply the 
wants of the family for a single day. And yet 
to that little heap, I have seen the poor woman 
of the house invariably turn at the appeal, and 
taking two or three of the best potatoes in it, 
give them to the beggar with a cheerful — 
'Here honest woman, you're kindly welcome 
to 'em, an' I wish it was more I had to. give ye. ? 
Lodging they never refuse ; a thing that per- 
haps will appear more strange to your English 
ideas than what I have already told you ; though 
among the poor here, such cheap charity is thought 
very little of. I have known a woman and her 
sick daughter to be kept for months in a cabin 
in the village of Clarina ) and when I remarked 
to the owner one day, how kind it was in him 
to allow them to stay there, he said, in quite a 
surprised tone of voice, ' Ah thin 'twould be a 
queer thing for any Christian to refuse a cray- 
thur that wanted it, a corner of the cabin, and 
a lock of straw to he on. What harm would 
it do a body for them just to stretch under the 
same roof, poor, quiet craythurs ?" 
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Monday. — We had a very fine day for our ex- 
pedition to see the extensive ruins of the castle 
and abbey at Askeaton. The place was celebrated 
in the desolating wars of the 16th century ; and 
the castle, which owes its splendour to the great 
Desmond family, was the last fortress which held 
out for the last of this powerful race . This was Gar - 
ret, the 1 5th earl, the vicissitudes of whose life, and 
the heroic conduct of his countess, in the busy 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, would furnish excellent 
materials for a romance. I was, therefore, delight- 
ed to see the ruins of his ancient residence, and 
the adjoining abbey, where he the mouldering 
remains of many a brave Geraldine of Desmond. 

The drive from this place to Askeaton is 
through a country which is only interesting from 
the number of old castles and ruined towers 
dotted over its uneven surface. The road 
is very good, being the high road from 
Limerick to Tarbert and Killarney. The first 
ruin we approached, after crossing Court 
Bridge on the left hand, was the single remain- 
ing tower of Curraheen Castle, which I have 
mentioned as being, the abode of the two fortu- 
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nate lovers in the olden time. The extensive 
ruins to the right are those of Court Castle and 
its old house, a place celebrated in the last cen- 
tury for the hospitality and boisterous gaiety of 
its halls. A few miles further, the fine high 
tower of Bollane Castle stands on a commanding 
height near Dromore Wood. Soon afterwards 
the road skirts the pretty woods and thriving 
plantations of Holly Park, a fine place lately 
purchased by Sir Aubrey De Vere. And then 
we came to the little modern town and interest- 
ing old ruins of Askeaton. 

The castle occupied a small island in the 
River Deel. The towers which remain are of 
excellent masonry, and the window-frames, 
chimney-pieces, and stair-cases, which are laid 
bare by the outer walls having been thrown down, 
are of beautiful workmanship. The greater part 
of the castle is built on a solid rock, which rises 
perpendicularly out of the river; and the island 
was surrounded by a strong wall, part of which, 
with its battlements, still remains. It must have 
been a very strong fortress. 

The tenth Earl of Desmond, who had been in 
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the custody of the Mayor of Dublin, made his 
escape to this castle; which, in 1573, he garri- 
soned against the Queen Elizabeth's forces. In 
the April of the following year, it was attacked 
by Sir George Carew ; hut the garrison retired 
during the night, leaving a train of gunpowder, 
which blew up part of the fortress, and the Eng- 
lish took possession of the remainder of the castle. 

On the west of the castle stands the splendid 
banqueting hall, now converted into a ball court, 
to which it probably owes its preservation : but 
alas ! for the benefit of the ball-players, the fine 
traced gothic windows have been walled up on 
the inside, which, of course, spoils the effect of 
the handsome architecture of the room. It put 
me in mind of the old banquetting hall at Kenil- 
worth castle ; and indeed the exquisite finish of 
the chimney-pieces and windows is quite equal 
to that part of Kenilworth called Leicester's 
buildings, which was built on purpose for Queen 
Elizabeth's reception ■; a proof that the traduced 
Irish at any rate possessed as much taste, and 
were as forward in the art of building in those 
times as the English ; for this castle must have 
been erected long before Leicester's buildings. 
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A comparatively modern edifice, though, now 
in a more dilapidated state than the Desmond's 
castle, stands on the same Island. It is a curious 
brick and stone house, with irregular sloping 
roofs, and melancholy aspect, built by the hell- 
fire club, and was consecrated to their unholy 
orgies by having one of the members thrown out 
of a window into the river in a drunken frolic — 
an appropriate exit into the river Deel or De'il, 
as W — has written it. We scrambled up a tum- 
ble-down staircase, to see the room where this 
heroic feat was performed ; and I was struck with 
the unfinished, ugly look of everything belonging 
to that old house : it is stamped with that reck- 
less character which characterized the Irish in 
the last century. 

This character for recklessness, which has er- 
roneously been, and still is attributed to the 
whole nation, never could have existed in the 
days when those beautifully finished and graceful 
edifices were raised, whose remains meet our 
gaze at every step ; and that it does not exist 
now, is shewn by the well kept and well ordered 
residences of those landed proprietors who do not 
desert their country. 
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The buildings seen from the bridge — the castle, 
one of whose beautiful towers is 86 feet high, 
the old banquetting hall, and the more modern 
hell-fire club-house, form a very picturesque 
group. 

After rambling over these ruins, and sketch- 
ing two views of them, we proceeded to the 
abbey, It is well situated on the banks of the 
river below the town ; the cloisters are still very 
perfect ; small, but beautifully finished. There 
are twelve pointed arches on each side of the quad- 
rangle, supported by short cylindrical pillars of 
black marble, whose high polish still remains : 
only two of the pillars are wanting, and these 
were removed in rather a strange way. 

A Dutch captain who happened to come up 
the river Deel, which runs into the Shannon, 
visited this ruin, and being desirous of carrying 
some present to his wife, seized upon two of 
these highly polished pillars, and sailed off with 
them, rather a ponderous token of remembrance 
for his beloved. 

The church must have been a very fine one ; 
the walls and windows, with their rich tracery, 
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and many of the old monuments, still remain, 
adorned by luxuriant ivy and wild flowers ; but the 
roof is gone, and the pavement broken up by 
modern tombstones, and encumbered with pieces 
of old coffins, skulls and bones ; for this ruin, 
like all others in Ireland, is a favourite burial 
ground. 

That this interesting place is not often visited 
by strangers, is shewn by the fact of there being 
no beggars in the town, no guide, no old man or 
boy on the look out for a penny. A few ragged 
children followed us, from mere curiosity to see 
what we could possibly want there ; and though 
evidently half-starved, and almost without clothes, 
not one of them begged. After making a sketch 
of the interior of the church, I went to draw 
one of the cloisters, and left my parasol, shawl, 
&c, on a tombstone, requesting W — , who was 
copying an inscription at the further end, to 
take care of my things. He did not hear me, 
but the ragged boys did. " I'll see to 'em, lady," 
said one of the group, with a look of such evi- 
dent honesty, that I felt perfectly happy to leave 
my goods at their mercy. 
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The view from a mound behind the abbey is 
very pretty ; the motley town and magnificent 
castle; the clear sparkling river, with its ancient 
bridge of five arches ; boats loaded with turf and 
sea weed ; women in bright and many-coloured 
dresses, beetling linen on the banks ; heaps of 
turf, piled up for sale on the quay ; and some 
picturesque and lazarone-like vendors, smoking 
their dudeens, or sitting in social circles round a 
little fire, " which," said one of them, " they 
kept burning for company-sake, and to light their 
pipes;" carts, and wild-looking horses, and coun- 
trymen, who were carrying off sea-weed to 
manure land ; others bargaining for turf with ani- 
mated gestures ; all these objects, in a brilliant 
sunshine, against a blue clear sky, looked very 
vivid and very original. 



CHAPTER VII 



Strange predicaments of the peasantry. — Excursion to 
Castle Connell, and the Falls of the Shannon.— The Donkey 
with many owners. — Irish abstinence. 

Tuesday. — It often happens that when peasant 
girls come into service in a gentleman's family, 
direct from the wretched hovels in which they 
have been brought up, in a wild part of the 
country, they are surprised and perplexed by 
all they see : the commonest things are new and 
astonishing to their simple gaze. As the dwel- 
lings of the Irish poor are never more than one 
story high, what excites their perplexity, and 
often their fears, more than any thing else, is, of 
course, a staircase. 

A friend told me she once took a very inte- 
resting orphan girl from a cabin, or rather farm- 
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house, as it was called, which had belonged to 
a tenant of hers. The poor girl was so terrified 
at the prospect of being obliged to go up the 
long winding flight of stairs, which led to the 
attic where she was to sleep, that she crept up 
on all-fours, and after accomplishing this feat, 
she remained up there a whole day before she 
could summon up sufficient courage to encounter 
the still greater apparent danger of coming 
down. She at last accomplished the dreaded 
descent by turning her face from the dizzy height, 
and creeping down backwards. 

I heard to-day an anecdote, which shews how 
apt we are to be afraid of what is new. A young 
carpenter came here for employment, from Kil- 
kee, a delightful sea-bathing place on the wes- 
tern coast, abounding in ocean scenery, but 
where there are no trees — literally, none. The 
highest-growing plants usually seen by the inha- 
bitants of that place were the "praties/' 

The astonishment of the poor fellow at the 
first sight of a tree cannot be described. He 
looked timidly at the roots; then with an expres- 
sion of the greatest alarm and wonder, slowly 
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raised his eye up the stem, and when it arrived 
at the upper branches, his terror lest the stu- 
pendous mass should fall upon him was extreme. 
He could never be persuaded to go home at 
night along a road which unluckily was bor- 
dered by a row of his gigantic enemies, without 
having some one to accompany him ; and even 
then used often to exclaim in dismay, before 
encountering the wait, " How do I know 
now butsome of them big, tall craythurs will 
be down upon, me before I know what I'm 
about?" 

It was winter when he first went to the coun- 
try, and all the larger trees were of course leaf- 
less. When summer came, and he saw these 
fearful giants become more and more massive 
every day, and all those large formidable leaves 
flapping about in the wind, the poor fellow's 
astonishment knew no bounds. 

His attachment to the familv at Vermont, who 
gave him work, soon reconciled him, however, 
to the strange novelty of his abode. It is de- 
lightful to hear the enthusiastic, and often poet- 
ical way in which he speaks to me of his friends 
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here. A few days ago the young ladies passed by, 
basket iii hand, on one of their usual errands to the 
cottages of the poor. It was a sultry morning, 
and the summer flies were gathering round their 
bonnets. He looked at them for a moment 
without speaking, and then burst out into the 
most earnest exclamations, " The blessed Virgin 
Mary reward them ! God and the saints open 
the gates of heaven before their face !" 

" See now, lady, look at them flies— 'tisn't flies 
at all they are, though they look like 'em" he 
added, sinking his voice to a mysterious whisper; 
" them are the holy angels that's flitting round 
their darling heads in that shape — to guard and 
guide their steps wherever they'll go." 

Vermont, Friday, r-¥e have passed the last few 
days at Doonass, a beautiful place near the rapids 
of the Shannon. The sound of those rushing 
and falling waters was most soothing and me- 
lodious, as heard from the house, which is situa- 
ted at some distance, in a beautiful park, sloping 
down to the river. 

I walked several times onits banks to enjoy the 
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splendid sight, and to watch some people who 
were fishing for salmon. It made mejquite ner- 
vous to see the boats shoot some of the falls, 
knowing that unless they had kept exactly the 
right course, they would haye been inevitably 
dashed to pieces. 

Close to the river, the sound of the rushing 
waters is awfully loud; but there is something 
very harmonious and exciting in the effect it 
produces on the mind— an effect something 
similar to that caused by the sound of Handel's 
hallelujah chorus, when performed by a full or- 
chestra, in a fine old gothic cathedral. It 
seemed to me like the voice of the giant river 
uplifted in praise to the great Creator. 

We returned [from Doonass to Vermont, by 
Castle Connell, and Lord Clare's fine place. The 
scenery all along that part of the Shannon is 
very beautiful. The Keeper and other bold 
mountains, form dark and picturesque back- 
grounds to near views which are beyond des- 
cription lovely. Castle Connell is a nice little 
spa- drinking town on the river, in the midst of 
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its prettiest scenery. We went to taste the cha- 
lybeate spring, which, whatever may be the qua- 
lity of the water, cannot, I should think, fail of 
performing a cure on the invalid who is sent in- 
to that fascinating little abode. The induce- 
ments to take plenty of air and exercise in that 
fine scenery, must be of infinite use to the suf- 
ferer. 

The ruins of a fine old castle, formerly be- 
longing to the De Burgs, are situated on a steep 
rock above the town. There is a tradition 
which is firmly believed by the surrounding pea- 
santry, that this ruin will fall upon the wisest 
person in the world, if he should pass under its 

walls. The late Mr , a gentleman of 

much consideration in the neighbourhood, fancied 
himself entitled to the honour of being crushed 
to death by the ruins. He never could be pre- 
vailed onto approach them; and when obliged to 
ride along the high road to Limerick, which 
runs near, he always .passed the dangerous spot 
at full gallop. 

We visited Lord Clare's residence, the grounds 
of which are beautifully kept, and the house very 
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comfortable, but it looks too like an English place 
to have much attraction for me, who so greatly 
admire the distant views and mountain prospects 
which Irish domains usually afford. There is 
scarcely a mountain visible from the house, but 
I discovered my dear Carrig o' Gunniel castle, 
from one of the windows. 

A gentleman who dined here to-day, told us 
of a trick his workmen played him this morn- 
ing, which illustrates the superstition of the 
Irish. 

He is repairing his house, and sent a donkey 
and cart to fetch something in haste, which the 
builders stood in immediate need of. The time 
when it should have returned had elapsed, and 
Mr L — , vexed at its non-arrival, walked out on 
the road to see whether he could discover any 
appearance of the returning vehicle. At the 
foot of the hill was a smith's forge, round the 
door of which was assembled a crowd of per- 
sons. In the midst of these he descried his 
donkey standing stock-still, surrounded by a set 
of women, who were passing a miserable-looking 
half-naked child round and round over its back, 
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and under its body, while the empty cart was 
lying on the. road side. 

ee What's all this foolery about ?" exclaimed 
Mr L— , making his way through the crowd, and 
not very well pleased to find that his errand 
had been stopped in the very outset. 

ee Oh! we're just done, yer honour— just this 
very minute — the donkey '11 be released now in 
less than no time." 

" But ," began Mr L — in no very com- 
placent tone of remonstrance. 

" Sure we're axing yer honour's pardon," said 
one of the women ; " 'tis fits the weenoch has 
got, and we're curing him— passing him nine 
times nine under the donkey, yer honour." 

" Do'nt you think," said Mr L — , eyeing the 
starved and shivering infant, " if you were to 
get your child better clothed, with proper food 
and medicine, it would do him more good than 
all this nonsense ?" 

" Food, yer honour ?--Och thin, if this don't 
cure him, troth an' there's nothing else will." 

This story gave rise to another, in which one 
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of the long-eared tribe was also the principal 
actor. 

Mr L was once walking across the com- 
mon at Buxton, when he saw two tall raw-boned 
Irishmen approaching, one of whom led by a 
rope bridle, a small shaggy donkey. They had 
reached the middle of the common, when an 
old woman darted out of a house close by, and 
commenced a violent attack upon the men, abu- 
sing them as thieves and robbers, and demand- 
ing why it was they presumed to carry off her 
donkey. The Irishmen quietly answered that 
the animal was theirs, and that they had bought 
it that morning. A fresh torrent of abuse was 
the old woman's reply ; and by this time a crowd 
had collected, who all took part against the men, 
and endeavoured to terrify them by threats. 
They, however, remained unmoved, taking care 
to keep together, and above all not to let go 
their hold of the donkey, which, they firmly con- 
tended was theirs.. 

Meantime, the clamour increased; the old 
woman and her friends endeavouring to seize 
the donkey. A huge bully of a fellow, counting 
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on the superiority of his formidable bulk, over 
the lean, spare -looking Irishmen, stepped out 
from the crowd, and swaggering up to the pair, 
ordered them with fierce and threatening ges- 
tures to deliver up instantly their prize. The 
Paddies said nothing to this braggadocio, but 
one of them coolly raised his hand to the as- 
sailant's throat, and gave him a quiet gripe which 
made him slink away home as sick as death. 

The- old woman called upon the blacksmith 
to prove that the property was hers, for he had 
shod her donkey that very week. He came 
forward, examined the hoofs, and declared that 
those shoes were none of his, and that, more- 
over, he never remembered to have seen the 
animal before. But the pertinacious dame was 
not to be silenced even by this ; she declared 
that the donkey was hers, that the Irishmen had 
stolen it, and that justice she would have. 

ee Well," said the man, " listen here, ma'am ; 
we'll lave it to the word of God. Isn't it said 
that the ass knoweth his owner, and the ox his 
master's crib. Do ye all stand out of the way 
and we'll lave the craythur to herself. If she 
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takes tlie road to your house, ma'am, why let 
her be yours in the name o ? God ; and if she 
goes any other way, why we'll take our baste 
and away with us on our journey." 

This proposal was agreed to by all parties $ 
the crowd moved away a little space, and the 
Irishmen left their " baste" standing, doubtless 
much to her surprise, by herself on the common. 
After a moment or two she pricked up her ears, 
looked about her, and then marched off, taking, 
to the infinite vexation of the old woman, the 
road diametrically opposite to that which led to 
her cottage. 

The Irishmen re-took possession of their pro- 
perty, and in a few minutes all the people had 
dispersed to their respective homes ; and as the 
donkey and her owners passed by that of the 
old shrew, she appeared at the door, and vented 
her rage and disappointment in a volley of epi- 
thets. 

The Irishmen stopped short. " Now I'll just 
tell you what it is, ma'am," said one of them — 
" you've stopped us on our road this morning, 
and you've given us throuble and vexation 
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enough to rise the spirit out of any man. I'll 
tell you what — I've two pounds in my pocket 
here, and be my sowl, I'll wear 'em on you, aye, 
I will to the last penny, until I get my revenge." 

]\£ r L said he never heard anything 

to equal the force and energy, both of this ex- 
pression, and the bitter and heart-felt way in 
which it was uttered. He has never forgotten 
the earnest " I'll wear them on you," of the in- 
censed Irishman since. 

I have often observed the very un-English 
regard to their meals which prevails among 

all classes in Ireland. Mr L tells me 

that in the lower ranks, where one might natu- 
rally expect to find more inclination to mere ani- 
mal enjoyments, this anti-Dalgetty indifference 
to the "provant," is still more striking. 

His workmen and masons, who receive three 
and six-pence a day, and who might therefore 
indulge in that grand desideratum to an Eng- 
lishman — " a good dinner," live in the most fru- 
gal manner. They hardly ever taste meat, — a 
bit of bread, or some potatoes and milk, satisfy 
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their wants ; and occasionally, they add to tills 
un-luxurious fare, a little dried fish. 

"Sure 'tisn't in ateing we'd be spending our 
money, yer honour," was the. reply, with a con- 
temptuous emphasis on the word " ateing" when 
he asked them why they did not live better. 

Perhaps it was something of the same disre- 
gard to the efficacy of nourishment that in- 
fluenced a poor family of whom he told us this 
evening ; — mingled with the deep-rooted regard 
to the rites of the dead, which is such a promi- 
nent characteristic in the Irish peasantry. 

A poor child was very ill — dying, to all ap- 
pearance. The doctor ordered nourishment as 
the only means of saving its life. 

" You must get some meat immediately," he 
said, "and make broth for the child." 

"Ah where would the likes of us get mate?" 
mumbled the mother, when the doctor was gone. 
" Sure the beef would cost four-pence, and 
where would we get four -pence, Fd like to 
know." 

The child died — and the same evening the fa- 
ther went to the gentleman in whose employ- 
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ment he was, to get thirty shillings in advance 
to wake the corpse. 

Thus they who could not command four-pence 
to save their child when living, contrived to 
procure thirty shillings to "wake" him, when 
dead. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



A wandering Poet. — The two Wives. 

Vermont, Thursday. — *" Do come to the window !" 
exclaimed M — this morning ; " here is the poet." 

She had told me all about him before, as it 
seems he is a constant visitor and prime pet here. 
No wonder, for I haye seldom met with a more 
entertaining and original character, than this 
thoroughly Irish and romantic old man. He is 
truly a " born poet. 5 ' All his expressions are 
poetical — he talks of common events in an Ossian- 
like style, and occasionally bursts out into rhyme. 
He leads a wild rambling life, "here to-day, 
gone to-morrow, like the bird that cuts the air 
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with, its restless wings" — as he said himself; and 
his reading seems to have been as desultory as his 
movements, to judge from the scraps and quo- 
tations with which his conversation abounds. He 
asked me my christian name ; and after rubbing 
his forehead, and taking a turn on the gravelled 
space before the door, returned to the window, 
and throwing himself into an attitude, burst out 
into a long poem composed in my praise. This 
impromptu effusion was full of extravagant hyper- 
bole, and had several oriental and really most 
beautiful similes and images. 

When I went out to take my afternoon stroll 
round the garden, I was delighted to spy my old 
friend, sitting on a bench regaling himself with 
bread and cider. He rose the moment he saw 
me, and came up with a courtier-like air, utter- 
ing expressions like those we meet with in the 
Arabian night's entertainments. As I saw he 
was disposed to follow my steps, which he did 
at a respectful distance, keeping his hat in his 
hand, while his grey hair floated in the breeze, I 
gladly -got into conversation with him: 

The old poet was most enthusiastic about the 
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ancient glories of Ireland, and well versed in 
those old bardic histories which are now said to 
have more romance than truth in them. Seeing 
the interest with which I listened to his conver- 
sation, he went on to impart much of his curious 
lore, and among other tales, narrated the fol- 
lowing : 

"In ancient days, about the time when the Ro- 
man Emperor Adrian had a wall built across 
Britain to keep his hold over that country, we 
had a glorious King of our own, who reigned 
over the whole of Ireland; his name was Tuathal, 
and he was the greatest monarch of all those who 
ever caused the golden stone to groan at their 
coronation.* 

* This stone, says Ware, was brought by the Tuatha de 
Denarii' s into Ireland, and was used at the coronation of their 
Kings. It is pretended that during the ceremony, an astonish- 
ing noise or groan issued from it. This wonderful stone was 
lent by a King of Ireland to Feargus, King of Albania in 
Scotland, in order to render the ceremony of his inauguration 
more solemn. Unfortunately, it never returned to Ireland. 
Keneth had it placed in a wooden chair, in which the Kings 
of Scotland sat at the time of their coronation, in the abbey 
of Scone; whence it was transferred by Edward 1st of England, 
and placed in Westminster Abbey, where they say it is still pre- 
served. (Mac-Geoghegan's hist, of Ireland.) 
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u His forefathers had governed Ireland for up- 
wards of a thousand years, since the days of his 
great ancestor Milesius. In his time the royal 
palace at Tara was the abode of all the beauty 
and bravery both of our own land and from foreign 
parts. The song of the bard and the music of 
harps were never silent. 

"The King's two daughters, DaireenandFithir, 
were so lovely that no prince in all the world was 
thought good enough to be their husbands. They 
had been instructed by the queen their mother, 
who was daughter of the king of Finland, in all 
the curious arts of the time. 

" Daireen, the eldest, was like a swan; her voice 
was sweeter than any harp in the hall ; and so full 
of wisdom were her words, that not only were 
those in the palace always watching to catch the 
sound, but 'twas said that e a voice from the 
kingdom of souls' (that which we now call echo) 
used to repeat her sayings to those outside the 
walls. 
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" On her soft cheek with tender bloom, 
The rose its tint bestowed; 
And in her richer lips' perfume, 
The ripened berry glowed. 

" Her neck was as the blossom fair, 
Or like the cygnet's breast; 
With that majestic graceful air, 
In snow and softness drest. 

cc Gold gave its rich and radiant die, 
And in her tresses flowed; 
And like a freezing star, her eye 

With heaven's own splendour glowed. 

" Fithir, the youngest sister, was gentle as a 
cooing dove, and fairer and more modest than 
the snowdrop in spring. 

" Bright her locks of beauty grew, 
Curling fair and sweetly flowing; 
And her eyes of smiling blue — 

Oh how soft — how heavenly glowing ! 

" She was several years younger than her sister, 
whom she adored with all the veneration due to 
a superior being. Indeed so fond were these 
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two royal maidens of each other, that 'twas said 
by some, that the reason they refused the hand of 
many illustrious monarchs was, that they might 
never be separated. Others believed that they 
had made a vow to dedicate their lives to each 
other, and to the service of their God. 

" Daireen, who was proud and haughty to all the 
world, was gentle as a lamb to her lovely sister, 
while Fithir would overcome the timidity of her 
disposition to accompany the more adventurous 
Daireen when she went to chase the wild deer in 
the forest. 

" The most valorous and handsome youth of 
that glorious age was the prince of Leinster. He 
often visited at the court of his royal kinsm.au, 
and was sure to win the prize in all martial exer- 
cises, as well as the oak-leaf crown which was be- 
stowed by the fair hands of the princesses them 
selves for the best songs and poems. 

" Above all, he excelled in calling forth tones 
from the harp, which were said to draw tears 
from the starry eyes of the haughty Daireen ; and 
that this lady, who had never looked on any other 
man but to command, and who caused even the 
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great king her father sometimes to quail beneath, 
the glance of her dark eye, was seen once 
to smile on the young prince. And yet strange to 
say, the prince of Leinster was the only visitor 
at the court who had not sought the hand of 
either princess. 

" Some thought that he was perplexed between 
the loveliness of both, and knew not which to 
choose. Fithir indeed looked on the handsome 
youth with admiration, as well she might, but 
she seldom addressed a word to him, though she 
seemed to enjoy listening to his eloquent discourse 
with her sister. 

" At last a change came over the princess Dai- 
reen : she no longer was the oracle of the court; 
the roses forsook her cheeks ; her harp became 
unstrung ; and the heart of her father was sad. 
The noble youths who had been proudly refused 
by her, were delighted to see this, and many 
were the hopes her softening manner gave rise to. 

" Some say that about this time the prince of 
Leinster declared his love for the gentle Fithir, 
and that he was rejected either by the maiden 
herself, or the king her father, who would not 
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suffer the younger to marry before the elder. 
How this was, can never be known ; but how- 
ever, it came to pass, that after a time, the prince of 
Leinsterand the beautiful Daireen were married. 

<tf The nuptials were splendid — for eight days 
and eight nights the sound of music and mirth 
never ceased in all Ireland ; and the many bril- 
liant colours of the robes worn by the joyful peo- 
ple caused the face of the country to look like a 
rainbow.* 

" At the end of this time, the young prince con- 
ducted his bride to his own palace in Leinster ; 
and both he and Daireen implored permission to 
take the princess Fithir with them, but the king 
was unwilling to part with her. 

" Poor Fithir was inconsolable for the loss of 
Daireen : all the joyousness of her heart fled. 

* " The different classes among the Irish were distinguished 
by the number of colours in their dress. The mechanics and 
working classes wore but one colour; the soldiers two ; officers 
three ; those who exercised hospitality four ; the nobles five ; 
the historians and learned six ; which shows the esteem in 
which men of letters were held ; lastly, the kings and princes 
of the blood, wore clothes of seven colours/' — VAbbe Mac- 
geogharis hist, of Ireland. 
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She, who had always till this moment been the 
light and life of Tara's halls, and the joy of her 
father's soul, now secluded herself from dance 
and song, and devoted her whole time to the ser- 
vice of her God. 

"A gloom was cast on the hitherto brilliant 
court, and neither minstrels nor tournaments 
enlivened the silent palace. 

" The King caused physicians, and others noted 
for their skill in the healing art, to try and restore 
the spirits of his darling child — but nothing would 
succeed. At last the Queen, who knew how little 
medicine can avail when the mind is sad, and 
who was well aware that the heart of Fithir was 
bound up in the absent Daireen, implored the 
King to allow them to visit the young pair in 
Leinster. 

"He consented, and preparations were making 
for the royal progress, when the melancholy in- 
telligence reached them, that the Princess Daireen 
had died in giving birth to her first-born son. 

" Soon afterwards the Prince of Leinster visited 
Tara : he was attired in the deepest mourning, 
and every one was struck with the change his incon- 
solable grief had made in his appearance. 
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He was gloomy and sullen : — no one ventured to 
speak of Daireen in his presence — the sound of 
her name seemed intolerable to him. 

(i When poor Fithir contemplated the change 
which sorrow had wrought on the countenance 
of her brother -in-law, she exerted herself to 
controul her own anguish, that she might com- 
fort him. He had brought with him the infant 
of her adored sister, and Fithir never suffered it 
to depart for a moment from her sight. King 
Tuathal, though he suffered intensely from the 
loss of his beloved daughter, was glad to see that 
Fithir, though at first nearly overwhelmed by 
the agony of this sudden blow, seemed roused by 
it, from the state of hopeless lethargy into which 
she had been plunged since Daireen's departure. 
The care of her sister's child had given her some 
object in life; and though her soft blue eyes 
were often bedewed with tears, she would 
smile on the beautiful infant, and caress it for 
hours. 

" Soon the Prince of Leinster talked of returning 
to his own territory ; Fithir joined her entreaties 
with those of the King, that he would leave his 
child at Tara. But the youthful father refused, 
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and indeed no one wondered at his unwillingness 
to part with all that remained to him of the beau- 
tiful Daireen — the dear pledge of their love, the 
only object which could cast a ray of joy over his 
widowed days. 

" On the day previous to the one fixed for his 
departure, he had a long interview with Fithir ; 
many were the tears they shed together over the 
unconscious babe, who smiled innocently upon 
them both. 

"Perhaps the widowed Prince thought it cruel 
to separate Fithir from the object of her love, 
whose little arms were so often clasped round 
her snowy neck; and therefore he lingered day 
after day, and month after month, at the palace. 
It began to be rumoured at last, that he was as 
much in love with Fithir as he had been with 
her beautiful sister, and had succeeded in 
gaining her affections, and obtaining her father's 
consent to their nuptials : and soon the rumour 
was confirmed by the preparations for the mar- 
riage. 

"The wedding was as splendid as that of 
Daireen's ; but tradition says there was a gloom 
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over the whole scene. The harp of the chief 
bard suddenly broke, while he was chaunting 
the marriage hymn ; and the airs, to which the 
guests danced at night, sounded like mourn- 
ful dirges — the brilliantly illuminated halls 
became dim, and the torches outside refused to 
burn. 

" However, all these ill omens, which were con- 
sidered to bode bad luck by the sages of the 
court, did not seem to attract the notice of the 
young couple — and if the prince of Leinster 
was not so joyous a bridegroom as formerly, it 
was no wonder, considering how recently he 
had buried the beautiful Daireen. 

" Fithir, though timid and retiring, had from 
childhood been of a joyous disposition ; and the 
King and Queen forgot all their sorrow in wit- 
nessing the restored health and beauty of the 
beloved Princess. They saw her depart for her 
splendid home in Leinster without regret, resol- 
ving before long to visit her there. 

(i Fithir was received with enthusiasm by her 
husband's subjects — flowers were strewed beneath 
her steps, and she found everything in the palace 
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as splendid as all she was accustomed to at her 
father's court. But nothing could cause her to 
forget the dear sister whom she had loved so 
deeply. 

" Often did she visit the cairn which cover- 
ed her remains ; and she would take the 
infant Prince to weep over it with her. But 
she could never prevail upon her husband to 
accompany her in her daily visits to the grave — 
indeed he often chid her for allowing anything to 
disturb the serenity of her life, and never suf- 
fered Daireen's name to be mentioned. 

" One evening j about six months after their 
marriage, as Fithir was returning through a 
lonely part of the garden, from her sister's grave, 
she heard sounds of distress. They seemed to 
proceed from a tower which flanked the ancient 
part of the old castle, which she understood had 
not been inhabited since the death of the late 
Prince. 

" Fithir paused to listen ; and then, urged by 
curiosity, and a wish to relieve the sufferer, at- 
tempted to clamber up the steep bank on which 
the tower was situated. But the encreasing dark- 
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ness rendered this difficult; and the timidity of her 
disposition made her fearful of, she knew not what. 
There was something, too, so melancholy in those 
plaintive sounds, that it inspired her with a vague 
apprehension. Could it be the spirit of her sis- 
ter, which hovered over this spot ? She was ac- 
customed to think of B aire en, as in a state of 
bliss, — she well knew the purity of her mind — 
her great comfort was in considering that she was 
in the enjoyment of the happy hereafter they 
had so often talked of together. 

" Could that dear sister be suffering from the 
omission of some rite or sacrifice, and thus have 
incurred the vengeance of one of the offended 
Gods? 

"Full of painful and perplexing thoughts, she 
returned to the castle. There was a brilliant 
entertainment that evening ; but Fithir's heart 
was sad ; she longed for the last guest to depart, 
that she might tell all her fears to the husband 
who knew and entered into her every thought 
and feeling. 

" The time at length arrived ; but no sooner had 
she begun her -tale, than she was alarmed at the 
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dark and gloomy expression that lowered on her 
husband's brow. He rebuked her angrily, and 
refused to listen to the excuses the trembling 
Princess endeavoured to make, for having of- 
fended him. He hurried out of the apartment, 
after having extorted from her a promise never 
to mention her sister's name. 

"Fithir loved her husband with all the ardour 
of her affectionate nature; but the memory of 
her sister was to her so hallowed, that she was 
miserable at this prohibition. 

" 'Twas no unusual thing in those pagan times 
to marry a kinswoman or sister of the deceased, 
which custom was probably derived from our 
ancestors, the Egyptians, who received many 
ideas of religion from Moses and the Israelites. 
This being customary, Fithir never imagined that 
the Prince's conscience could be troubled by the 
idea of having given a successor to his first wife ; 
nor had she felt any compunction herself, at 
having stepped into her sisters' place, because 
she was thereby fulfilling a sacred duty* 

" There was in the castle an old attendant, who 
had accompanied Daireen to Leinster, and who 
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was ardently attached to both Princesses, but 
her spirits had never recovered the death of 
Daireen, and she seldom came into the pre- 
sence of Fithir, unless when summoned to attend 
her. 

" To this old lady, whose name was Scota, the 
Princess now confided her cares, and the next 
evening was accompanied by her in her pilgri- 
mage to her sister's tomb. On their return, 
they passed near the old tower, but no sounds 
of lamentation were heard. Days and weeks 
passed away ; — no mysterious sound again 
reached the ears of Fithir, and she began to re- 
proach herself for having disturbed her hus- 
band's mind by her vain imaginings. She re- 
doubled her attentions to him, and peace and 
happiness seemed again restored. 

cc To add to her joy, the King and Queen were 
expected on a visit, and the delighted Fithir 
was busy in preparing for their reception. The 
day previous to that fixed for their arrival, the 
Prince was absent on a hunting excursion in the 
mountains ; and Fithir, attended by old Scota, 
was taking her diversion in the beautiful gardens 
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of the palace. Her dear sister's child could 
now walk alone, and began to delight her with 
its innocent prattle. She was in expectation of 
soon being a mother herself, but she doubted 
whether her love would be so intense even for 
her own offspring as for the little Heremon, 
who had quite the features of her adored sister. 
It was the first time the Prince had been absent 
since their marriage ; and with that tenderness, 
mingled with sadness, which a first separation from 
a beloved object sometimes causes, she indulged 
in reflections on the amiable points of her hus- 
band's character, and the blissfulness of her lot. 

" As she gazed on the beautiful views and the 
distant mountains, where her lord was sporting, 
little Heremon rambled towards the bank on 
which the ruined tower was situated, and in child- 
ish waywardness had clambered up almost to 
the summit of the precipitous bank. The old 
attendant Scota was the first to perceive his 
dangerous situation ; and prudently abstaining 
from screaming, she called her lady's attention 
to him. They both followed as quickly as they 
could climb up the perillous ascent: Fithir's 
nimble feet first reached the boy, and clasping 
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Hm in her arms, she returned thanks to the 
Gods for his preservation. 

" But to descend was not so easy ; and after a 
fruitless attempt she desisted, and resolved to 
try and reach the summit. It was with consi- 
derable difficulty, while holding the child on one 
arm, that she at last reached a sort of recess 
near the top of the bank, but below the found- 
ation of the old tower wall. This recess she 
found to be a grated aperture or window. It 
was too closely barred to allow of her passing 
through ; and seeing no other means of escape, 
she called to Scota to send some attendants with 
a ladder to rescue her from this dangerous and 
dizzy height; Scota flew to execute her bidding, 
and Fithir sat down on the window-sill to repose 
after her fatiguing effort. 

ec Was it fancy, or did she really hear that 
same plaintive voice within which had once 
before met her ears ? No, it was not the wind 
—a dying voice seemed to pronounce her own 
name. Fithir shuddered. 6 Am I so soon then 
to die?' said she, caressing the child,* ' cannot I 
live to see thee a man V Again ' Fithir ! dearest 
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Fithir P was distinctly pronounced. 'I will 
come to thee, my sister, my love/ said the weep- 
ing Princess. 

ce You must know that in those old days, people 
were said to hear their own name pronounced 
before' they died, by the voice of the dearest 
friend who was gone before them to the land 01 
spirits. FitMr's first thought, therefore, natur- 
ally was, that her summons was come, and her 
days in this world were numbered. She listened 
breathlessly, expecting to hear once more the 
spirit's voice. But it was no sound from the 
abode of the departed that again met her ear. — - 
No ! this time the conviction was too strong, 
that those were the living, suffering, plaintive 
accents of a mortal, to admit of a doubt. 

ec c Fithir, my own darling sister, come to me — 
I am dying, 5 was uttered in still fainter and 
more imploring tones. 

u At this moment the attendants arrived with a 
ladder. The first impulse of the bewildered 
Fithir, was to cause the bars of the window to 
be broken in. Trembling with awe and appre- 
hension, she entered the dark chamber, and 
caused a diligent search to be made. A torch 
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was procured, and by its light a narrow stair- 
case was discovered. A low moaning seemed to 
j>roceed from over head. Fithir, in an agony of 
expectation, was. the first to mount the stairs, and 
soon she found herself in a small low room, 
faintly illumined by a narrow slit in the wall. 

" On the ground lay a pale and emaciated form ; 
and in this wreck of mortality, Fithir recognized 
her l>eloved sister. In a moment they were 
clasped in each other's arms — neither spoke for 
a length of time. Old Scota and the astonished 
servants stood gazing with speechless horror, not 
knowing whether the wretched object they be- 
held was the real frame, or the spiritual shadow 
of their once beautiful mistress. 

" The two sisters wept, and then smiled through 
their tears, as if for some time unmindful of any 
thing in this world, but the intoxication of meet- 
ing. Perhaps, indeed, both were instinctively 
afraid to speak, lest the charm of seeing each 
other should be broken— lest some fearful mys- 
tery should be unravelled, which might plunge 
them in unspeakable woe. 

" It was as if they lingered on the brow of a 
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precipice, down which they were destined to be 
hurled, resolved to make the most of the last 
moments of life before the blessed light of day 
was quenched for ever.^ 

But at last, the sinking frame of Daireen 
could no longer support itself. The joy which 
had been excited at the sight of her sister, had 
brought a glow to her hollow cheek — a hectic, 
like the fever spot, which burns brighter the mo- 
ment before it is extinguished. Her eyes closed. 
It was then that Fithir, in agony at the appre- 
hension of losing again her beloved sister, ex- 
claimed, 6 Dearest Daireen, who has done this? 
Whp is the wretch that has inflicted this dread- 
ful doom?' 

" e Ah ! who indeed?' groaned Daireen ; then 
starting up with supernatural force, she ex- 
claimed, ( Tell me who is my rival, that I may 
hurl the imprecation of heaven upon her guilty 
head? who — who has deprived me of my hus- 
band's love ?' 

"'Rival! can it then be? — the Prince of 
Leinster — can he know of this?' 

" 'Know of it ! — 'twas his arms that dragged me 
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here — that cast my struggling form into this 
horrid dungeon. It is for him I live, — yes, 
for vengeance on him, — the father of my child.' 

"Stunned by the dreadful disclosure these 
words conveyed, Fithir sank upon the dungeon 
floor. Her husband, — her idol, — he whom she 
thought so perfect ! — it was too much. 

" They ran to raise her from the dungeon 
floor she was dead ! 

" Daireen's shattered frame retained the weary 
spirit only long enough to learn that it was 
the prince's guilty passion for her dear sister 
had caused her sufferings. Too soon the fatal 
truth was told — but far from cherishing revenge 
against her innocent rival, she clung with the 
energy of despair to the lifeless form of her 
lovely sister, and her last sigh was breathed 
npon the bosom of her childhood's friend. 

" The vengeance of King Tuathal was terrible ; 
he invaded, at the head of a large army, the pos- 
sessions of his guilty son-in-law ; and not con- 
tent with this, he desolated the whole province, 
and levied a tribute on the kingdom of Leinster, 
resolved that all the subjects, for succeeding ge- 
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nerations, should suffer for the guilt of the 
Prince. 

ce This tribute was the cause of most of the 
misfortunes and civil wars of Ireland. Though 
sixteen centuries have rolled over our old 
country, we have still cause to lament the 
guilty passion of the prince of Leinster— the 
fatal beauty of Fithir and Daireen." 

e( This is indeed a sad tale/' said I ; 66 but surely 
you cannot attribute the present grievances of 
Ireland to those unfortunate princesses ?" 

" 'Twas they began it, poor innocents ! but I 
must do them the justice to say, that the charms 
of these fair ones did not do so much harm 
as those of a lovely lady a thousand years after- 
wards. But the sun is sinking behind the moun- 
tains, and may be the eyes of your friends are 
looking out for your return. Next time you bless 
me with a sight of you, I'll tell you the history 
of the black- eyed Devorgoil and the mighty 
King Dermod." 



CHAPTER IX. 



Journey to Miltown Malbay.— Dromoland castle.— Pathetic 
appeal of a Friar of Quin Abbey to a Lady O'Brien in the 
olden time. — Irish wit over a shop door. — The old Countess 
of Desmond. 

Miltown Malbay. — Tuesday Morning —A. 
change of place since I wrote last. I am sitting 
in a little whitewashed room, writing at a ricketty 
table ; a turf fire is burning in the grate behind 
me, and a large battered kettle is singing on it 
to make tea for our breakfast. All this sounds 
homely, and perhaps uncomfortable, but it is 
not so. Though the window is curtainless and 
the room bare, it looks out upon the glorious 
Atlantic, the intensely blue sea ; and white 
breakers are foaming among the rocks, and the 
whole scene without is grand and beautiful. 

i5 
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Even this homely room, with its scanty furniture, 
is amusing, by its extreme contrast to the mag- 
nificence we yesterday enjoyed at Dromoland 
castle. Since we left Vermont on Friday, we have 
seen so much that is interesting and pleasant, 
and beautiful and joyful, — three short days have 
been so crowded with impressions — that I feel it 
almost impossible to describe all I have felt, and 
thought. Besides, the present is delightful ; and 
it is so seldom that we actually enjoy the present 
moment, that I like to dwell upon it. 

We live not in our moments or our years; 

The present we fling from us like the rind 
Of some sweet future, which we after find, 

Bitter to taste, or bind that in with tears — 
Vain tears for that which never may arrive : 
Meanwhile the joy whereby we ought to live 

Neglected or unheeded disappears. 

With all their faults and follies, the Irish can- 
not be accused of not enjoying the present; and 
though they carry this recklessness of the future 
to a fault, yet I think we English, who are too 
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prone to do the reverse, ought to take a lesson 
from them. We are a blaze and fastidious peo- 
ple, always in search of excitement and novelty. 
I am sure that a tour in Ireland would do more 
good, both in body and mind, to all those dispep- 
tic, hypochondriac invalids and pleasure -hunters 
who yearly leave their native land, than their 
excursions to the Rhine and the crowded Ger- 
man spas. For here a touching lesson of patient 
endurance, of cheerfulness under great depriva- 
tions, of humble generosity, meet our gaze at 
every step ; and as for the body, plain food of 
the most wholesome Mhd is always to be had : 
we are not tempted by those greasy savouries 
of Germany, or made-up messes of France, to 
eat more than we ought. 

This morning we had, oh ! such a pleasant walk 
on the sands and scramble up the cliffs. Each 
wave that with soothing sound receded from the 
shore, left myriads of beautiful little things on the 
sand, which were quite new to my sight. These 
sparkling gem-like objects are called here " Me- 
dusas," or sea-anemonies ; they are a kind offish, 
but resemble anemonies of amethyst, embedded 
in chrystal. I was also delighted with the variety 
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of wild flowers which grow here among the rocks 
and on the coast. Sea-pinks of the most vivid 
hue, and white stone-crop, and a delicate yellow 
flower whose name I do not know. 

Wednesday. — A rainy day obliges us to post- 
pone our intended expedition to the wondrous 
cliffs of Moher, and leaves me no excuse for 
delaying to put down some of the occurrences 
of our pleasant journey from Vermont. Yet I ani 
lazy, for I am still full of happiness. Even seen 
through a veil of heavy rain, the ever-changing 
ocean looks splendid, and the giant waves are 
beating majestically against the rocks on which 
this hotel is built, and the musical sounds 
around me 

" Lull the spirit, while they fill the mind." 

On Friday last we went to Cratloe woods, to 
pass a day with its young and interesting owner. 
It is opposite to Vermont on the other side of 
the Shannon ; but we drove round by Limerick, 
and crossed the fine new bridge which has been 
lately built there. I was curious to see a place 
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which has such attractions for its youthful pro- 
prietor, as to induce him to forego all the plea- 
sures which have been inviting him to London 
during the season. Of neighbours, at least rich 
ones, he has few ; but he is surrounded by the 
interesting, intelligent, grateful Irish peasantry ; 
and for them, for the pleasure of doing them 
good, and receiving their adoring affection, he 
gives up all those amusements of the world, 
which are most attractive to youth, as well as 
the intoxication of shining in, and being admired 
by the most polished circles in Europe. 

But after what we witnessed in the delightful 
walk we took with him when at Cratloe, I almost 
ceased to wonder so much at his choice. He has 
there a most original and unexplored field for 
benevolent exertions, and meets with innumer- 
able instances of generous devotion, of warm- 
hearted gratitude, and all those traits which 
render the Irish peasantry so highly interesting. 
The real pleasure he finds in all this is a proof of 
what I have often said, that, to a person of good 
taste and good feeling, Ireland offers a more in- 
teresting field for benevolent exertions, and for 
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speculation on character, than any European 
land. On our return from our walk in the Cratloe 
woods, we made a detour, and followed a little 
path by the side of the clear stream which flows 
from the " Squire's well." It led us sometimes 
through fine forest trees, through dark glens and 
sunny slopes, to where openings had been cut in 
the woods, and where rustic seats were placed to 
enjoy the distinct prospect of the lordly Shannon, 
Carrig O'Gunniel Castle, and the far-off range 
of the Galtee Mountains. At last it emerged 
into some fields, and at the end of one we sud- 
denly came upon the door of a little cabin, the 
abode of a poor widow, who received the young 
squire and his party with a thousand blessings 
showered upon the former; for restoring her son to 
health, whom it seemed he had himself attended, 
and prescribed for, during a dangerous illness. 

The next cottage we visited, was of a better 
class ; a well-dressed woman was ironing her hus- 
band's linen, and her old mother-in-law was sit- 
ting in a comfortable chair near the fire. She 
shewed us her inner room, where two pretty twin 
children were asleep in a nice cradle. Besides a 
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china press and wardrobe, this room contained a 
bookstand filled with religious books. But it 
was the old grandmother's countenance which 
rivetted my attention more than all these refined 
wonders of an Irish . cabin. She was deaf, and 
could not hear the musical voice of the young 
squire, but her eyes were fixed on him with a 
look of intense gratitude and delight ; as we went 
away, she said so touchingly " God Almighty 
bless the young master, lean do nothing but pray 
for him," that I almost envied him the feeling 
he had excited. 

At the last election, one of the sons of this old 
woman came to his beloved young landlord, and 
was mortified beyond measure at not being al- 
lowed by him to subscribe the, to the poor man, 
large sum of £3 towards the election expenses. 
His money not being accepted, he risked his 
life, for he went into Limerick, and harangued 
in favour of his master an infuriated mob who 
would have scrupled little to tear him in pieces. 

Our host at Cratloe met with several such traits 
of anxious generosity at the same election. We 
heard, among others, that one of his tenants, who 
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had amassed a hundred pounds, the savings of 
his life for his old age and large family, came 
forward and offered all to his beloved landlord. 

On Saturday we proceeded to Dromoland, the 
fine place and castle of Sir Lucius O'Brien. It 
is a splendid abode, now nearly finished, and 
offers that phenomenon in Ireland, or indeed in 
any country, a magnificent place erected with- 
out ruining the possessor. Sir Lucius lives there 
in a style of hospitable splendour, which does 
credit to his good taste and kind heart : the rich 
are welcome, and the poor taken care of. In 
both these agreeable employments he has an able 
assistant in his interesting wife. The comfort- 
able cottages which on all sides maybe seen with- 
out the walls of the park, bear testimony to the 
goodness and hberality of their landlord. The 
castle contains some good pictures, and many in- 
teresting portraits of this ancient family. 

In the entrance hall is one of their great 
ancestors, the celebrated king Brian B or ohme. 
The upper gallery is full of these interesting 
memorials of bygone days ; and the present 
possessor of Dromoland has placed them in richly 
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carved frames, which accord admirably with the 
florid and beautiful architecture of the building* 
There are two by Sir Peter Lely, of Lord 
Clarendon, and his daughter, the Duchess of 
York. 

In the dining-room is a large full-length por- 
trait of Queen Anne. It was a present from her 
Majesty to the family here, whose cousin she was . 
Sir Donat O'Brien having married the daughter of 
Mr. and Lady- — Kitely, who was the daughter 
of the first Lord Clarendon. Mr Kitely came 
into Ireland, as Lord Treasurer to the 
Earl of Clarendon, and his brother-in- 
law, who was Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 
Thus the O'Briens, independent of their Irish 
descent from the Kings of Munster, are nobly 
connected. We had some delightful rambles 
among the woods and beautiful grounds which 
surround Dromoland. The woodcut which is 
inserted here, is a view of the western front of 
the castle. 
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The following is a literal translation of a poem 
which was addressed to a former Lady O'Brien, 
by a friar who resided at Quin abbey, and was 
in the habit of visiting at Dromoland. 

This lady was remarkable for her beauty and 
attractions ; and the monk, in his touching and 
poetical appeal, powerfully reminds her how soon 
her graces and earthly advantages must have an 
end. 
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Lady, what are thy costly rohes ? 

And what the rich furniture of thy dwelling ? 

What is thy satin gown, that shines like the surface 

of a sunny lake? 
Lady ! though "beautiful, these things are earth. 

The veil, which half conceals thy lovely face, 
Thy heaver hat with its golden huckle, 
The ornaments that decorate thy head — 
What are they, lady, hut a load of pride ? 

What though your lovely lips resemhle coral, 

And your voice is sweeter than any minstrel's harp ? 

What though your cheeks possess the hloom of an 

opening flower, 
And your teeth are arranged with the evenness of 

rows of print ? 

Lady, these charms are vain, for death will spoil 
them ; 

Short is the time that they will endure ; 
They resemble the blossoms of summer flowers ; 
Their morning dewy freshness, at night is faded. 

And what are kings ? Where now are the rulers of 

the earth ? 
Where is Csesar the mighty conqueror ? 
Or Nero that burned Rome 1 Or Charles the Great 

of Sweden ? 

Behold the earth, and hear the answer — "There \" 
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And what is now their fame, and their power, and 

their conquests ? 
What is their glory, and what their triumphs ? 
They did not long enjoy the empty name of greatness, 
And what is it now ? A bubble floating on the tide of 

time. 

Hearken to my voice, O lady ! and attend to my 
words ; 

This world, I tell you, is full of sadness and sorrow; 
But grieve not, for its sadness and sorrow will not 
last. 

If beauty fadeth, so will pain disappear. 

The highest and the lowest both will pass away; 
The birds that gaily fly, and the worms that crawl, 
The herds that calmly graze, and the hunted deer; 
Wealth and poverty, honours and disgrace, all must 
pass away. 

Csesar but died as King David did before him; 
Conquerors and Kings; — the brave and the holy; 
The poor man and the miser who has hoarded up 
gold; 

All alike find the same resting place — and that is — - 
the grave. 

Liars, swearers, and persecutors of good men ; 
Revellers and drunkards with intoxicating jugs; 
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Those who abstain from meat and wear hair shirts; 
And good livers, who never told an untruth. 

Lady, your curling locks of hair are only earth; 
And your whole face and form is as slacked lime ; 
Your eyes, beaming as they now are, 
And your eyebrows, arched like bended bows ; — what 
are they, but earth ? 

And the slender fingers with which you embroider 
cloth of gold, 

And your delicate feet, the steps of which are noiseless ; 
They also are earth. Your whole body is earth. 
Of earth is composed your faultless shape, and your 
admired figure. 

He that created Adam and Eve— 
That gave grace and beauty to a form of earth — 
May feel pride in the work ; but why should man be 
proud ? 

God who gave that grace and beauty, can as readily 
take it away. 

If a traveller who looks not where he is going, falls 

into the water ; 
Or regardless of warning, tumbles down a precipice; 
If you heed not my words, and suddenly find yourself 

in the pains of everlasting fire ; 
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If yon neglect my warning, I say, that yon have no 
reason to complain. 

After the breath leaves the body, it feels alike an 

oak plank, and a silken cushion, 
Nor does it care for jewel or ornament ; 
All that decency requires, is a little clothing, 
Of no value— some old linen, and a shroud, is all 

the dress that is necessary. 

The corpse will be borne on the shoulders of four 
men, 

Who are to fill up the deep grave, and dress it neatly 

with sods of earth. 
Those even that lament the departed, will soon say, 

with tearful eyes, 
" Cover up the earth, what business have we here 

any longer?" 

This will be the fate of the old, and the young, 
Of the clergy, and of the laity, 
Of your husband, and of your children, 
And of yourself, who will die most assuredly. 

After yon are dead, then you will feel 
Whether you have misspent your time, or not ; 
You will be placed in a coffin ; and the face it is 

now joy to behold, 
No one will desire to look upon. 
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Your eyes will be dull masses, without brightness. 
Your ears will hear no longer. 

It is well that your nose will be insensible to per- 
fumes. 

And your tongue unable to distinguish sweets. 

Your relations, such of them as grieve for you, will 
look sad; 

And they will put on black dresses of mourning. 
You will be laid in the cold and damp grave, 
And the hungry worms of the tomb will come and 
feast on your corrupt body. 

If your husband, or your children, act as the survi- 
vors generally act, 

They will go about their business, or on their plea- 
sure, contentedly, without you. 

If they should remember you, or speak of you by 
chance, 

They will say, "God be merciful to her who died 
before us." 

Behold the last day — the great day of judgement, 

That day of trial, which is before us all! 

If you devote yourself to torments, your ingratitude 
is much to be regretted, 

That you have forsaken the true creed of the boun- 
tiful Almighty, who endowed you with so many 
perfections. 
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My advice to you, Lady, is, if you would die a 
death worthy of your charms, 

Cleave unto the creed that will join you to the king- 
dom of God. 

Follow not the vain life of this world any longer; 

It is a world that is full of deceit. 

Observe the Bee, and imitate its actions ; 

It labours to secure a winter store of honey, while 

the summer sun is shining; 
The Bee looks forward for support and comfort in a 

dark and distant day; — 
Think, lady, that a dark, but not distant day is before 

you. 

Think, lady, of yourself — think of an endless day; — 
And do not pass through this short life without re- 
pentance, 

Without feeling sorrow for your great sins. 
It becomes every one to do penance, and to mortify 
themselves for their transgressions. 

Think of the wounds of the crucified Mediator ! 
Let a tear of repentance follow, for the pains that he 
endured. 

Behold his bleeding hands and feet—the atonement 
for the first transgression. 

May those precious drops of blood protect the chil- 
dren of Adam from sorrow. 
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may the Apostles' creed open your heart to follow 
in their blessed foot-steps, 

To follow the advice of the church, that Christ gave 
power to. 

Lady, my prayer is that the grace of God may re- 
deem you from sin. 

If you love God in your heart, do not delay serious 
reflection. 

1 will give you a ladder, by the use of which you 
may climb over every difficulty before you. 

The steps of this ladder are abstinence, alms, and 
prayer. 

Ascending in this manner, doubt not of your carry- 
ing with you, your good works, as provision for 
the grave, 

And to be produced at the great assembly around 
Mount Sion. 

Beautiful limb of the descent of King David, 
And thou branch of all sorts of fruit and beauty, 
To your only Son that was crucified on Calvary, 
Make intercession to deliver us from the pains of 
Hell. 
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There is a romantic traditionary story told of 
the manner in which the O'Brien property has 
been preserved amid the revolutions in Irish af- 
fairs. Connor O'Brien is said to have been the 
only gentleman in the County of Clare, who, 
after the Commonwealth party was triumphant, 
refused to make terms with Ireton ; and Ireton is 
believed to have caused him to be assassinated, 
having despatched a party of five of his best 
marksmen, in the disguise of sportsmen, for the 
purpose. 

Connor O'Brien's wife, Mary-ni-Mahon, in- 
formed her sons Teigue and Donough of the 
murder of their father, and at the same time, 
advised them to offer no further opposition to the 
dominion of the English regicides. The assassin, 
however, was taken and hanged; and imme- 
diately after his execution the widow of Connor 
O'Brien ordered her carriage to be prepared. 
Dressing herself in a superb suit of blue and 
silver, she travelled with six horses towards 
Limerick, which then was the head-quarters of 
Ireton, and where he soon after died. 

It so happened that on the evening of her ar- 
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rival, there was a large entertainment at the 
General's quarters. Upon demanding at the 
door to see Ireton, she was refused admission by 
the sentinel. A discussion followed, which it 
would appear was of so noisy a character that it 
attracted the attention of Ireton, who, coming to 
the door, enquired the cause of the sentinel's 
violent conduct, and why he refused admittance 
to a lady of noble appearance ; asking at the 
same time the name of his fair visitor. " I was," 
she replied, " the wife of Connor O'Brien, but 
I am now his widow." 

Ireton hesitated to believe her; but the dis- 
consolate widow convinced him that she was 
free by offering to marry one of his officers. 
He assented to the proposal, and she was mar- 
ried to an officer named Cooper. 

By this marriage the O'Brien property was 
saved from forfeiture. Her sons Teigue and 
Donough, finding that a political struggle was 
again likely to occur in Ireland, in the contest 
between James II. and William III., and that 
their property would be again endangered by 
their decidedly espousing either party ; they con- 
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suited together j and determined that one should 
take the Jacobite, and the other the Orange side 
of the question. 

The first choice was made by Teigue as the 
eldest brother, who determined to follow the 
cause of James, his lawful king ; Donough be- 
came a partizan of William's, and the possessor 
of the property. 

On Monday we came here, making a detour to 
visit the ruins of Quin Abbey. It stands in a 
fine green plain near the clear river. The cloisters 
resemble those of Askeaton, and are in as good 
preservation ; indeed the whole building, except 
the roof, is entire. Most^ of the chimney- 
pieces remain ; and a peasant woman, who came 
up to speak to me as I was examining an old 
monument, said that her grandmother remem- 
bered when it was all perfect. I looked on 
these cloisters with great interest, as the place 
where the monk who composed those beautiful 
lines to Lady O'Brien, was wont to meditate and 
pray. 

While we were in the abbey, the funeral pro- 
cession of a young girl entered the ruined 
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building, and, as is always the case in Ireland, 
several groups dispersed themselves in various 
directions, each to weep over the grave of their 
own friends. I remarked one girl particularly, 
who knelt at a tomb which, from its grass -grown 
appearance, seemed to have been there a long 
time; she must have been quite young when 
she lost the friend or relative who reposed in it; 
but the expression of solemn concern on her 
countenance, showed how deeply she still revered 
die memory of that departed one. The prayer thus 
offered up at the grave of a long lost friend, 
must have a beneficial effect on the character, 
and I cannot but feel a respect for a custom so 
calculated to do good. 

I was struck with the extreme civility and 
kindly feeling towards us strangers, of the peo- 
ple who attended this funeral. They seemed 
highly flattered at our appearing to admire the 
ruins ; and one woman regretted, with tears in 
her eyes, that the pavement of the cloisters was 
so rugged for my "little feet;" she looked as if 
she longed to carry me over the rough places, 
and watched with the greatest anxiety to see 
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that I did not step on loose stones. When 
we talked of ascending the high tower of the 
chapel, some of the women seemed frightened 
at the idea of a lady's venturing up broken stairs 
and along the top of narrow walls, at that dizzy 
height ; but when they saw that I was resolved 
to proceed, my friend of the cloisters said she 
would go up with me, though she had never 
ventured before. This and other marks of in- 
terest and civility, which we met with then, could 
not proceed from desire of gain, for none of the 
poor people would take money. One tattered old 
man to whom we offered a trifle, said, when de- 
clining it for himself, that he would be glad if their 
honours would give something to the mother of 
the poor young girl who lay in the coffin, as 
she had in a few weeks lost a husband, a son, 
and this daughter, and was left with six young 
children to provide for, and another coming. 

This young girl, owing to the deaths and 
illness in the family, had no relations at the 
funeral, yet many tears of genuine sorrow were 
shed over her grave by this warm-hearted 
people ; and though in this case there could 
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not be the usual attraction of merriment and 
good cheer at the cottage of the deceased, the 
procession was crowded. And a beautiful and 
strange scene it was to see this crowd — the men 
in their sober attire, and the women in the 
brilliant coloured dresses they wear in this 
part of the country* scattered oyer the green 
sward before the venerable ruins of the old 
abbey. Not one bonnet was there: all the 
women wore either their own dark hair dressed 
in the simple Grecian fashion, or the head" 
covered with a sort of white linen veil, or bright 
colored handkerchief, or the hood of the red 
or blue cloak, which forms an invariable part of 
their costume. 

At a cottage, in the village of Quin, we were 
amused at seeing the following sign over the 
door. 

u Here lives a man who don't refuse 
To make or mend both boots and shoes ; 
His leather's good, his work is quick, 
His profits small — so can't give tick." 

This sign, however, is not so concise and ex- 
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pressive as one I have seen at Limerick, over the 
door of an eating-house. 

" Fat and lean 
Neat and clean/ ' 

told the whole tale of what might be expected 
within. 

The Irish are very fanciful in their signs. 
One made use of by a tailor at Cahirciveen, 
illustrates the truth of my favorite doctrine, that 
misfortunes, defects, and ignorances may often 
be turned to good account by a mind deter- 
mined to make the most of every circumstance. 
A tailor who lived in the little town, made once 
upon a time a long journey to see the world ; 
and on his return put up his name and trade over 
his shop, adding in large and triumphant letters 
eS From London." His business of course in- 
creased immensely ; and all the other tailors (for 
there were many in a place which furnished 
clothes to the dense population of the surround- 
ing country,) were in despair. At last the 
poorest and most miserable of them all resolved 
to make a desperate attempt to carry away 
the custom from the usurping traveller. He 
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lived opposite the tailor "from London/ 5 and 
one fine morning a large sign appeared over 
his door, bearing the words " Thady o'Shangh- 
nessy, Tailor," and in gigantic letters " Never 
was in London." The sign created first a laugh, 
then perhaps a feeling of admiration for 
Thady's honest audacity, and soon the custom 
was transferred from the illustrious traveller to 
the honest man who "never was in London." 

After visiting the lead mines of Mr. Single- 
ton, where a great deal of interesting work is 
going on, we continued ^our journey, passing 
through Ennis. At Ennistimon, a primitive 
little place in a mountain valley, we stopped 
to bait the horses, and took advantage of the 
delay to enjoy a pleasant walk to a gentleman's 
place on the opposite side of the river. We went 
first under the bridge, which is thrown over abroad 
expanse of flat rock, now quite dry, except a nar- 
row stream at one end ; but in winter a torrent 
descends from the mountains, and rushes, over 
the flat rock with such precipitancy, that we 
were told persons could walk under the fall, 
" as they do at Niagara," said our guide, with- 
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out being wet. Under the first ledge is another 
not so broad, and so on are successive ledges of 
rocks to the plain below. 

On the steep bank above, a country-house is 
situated; it is well wooded, and with a little 
care might be made a lovely residence ; but 
alas ! the walks are overgrown with weeds, and 
the trees have spread so luxuriantly as to block 
up all the view from the windows. If openings 
were cut in the plantations, the house would 
command beautiful prospects over the little 
winding valley, the river with its strange rocks, 
the waterfalls, and distant mountains. These 
indications of neglect, and the miserable cottages 
near the gate, tell of an absentee owner. "We 
heard, however, the pleasing intelligence, that 
the master is coming home, and painters are 
now employed in the house. 

On this spot there stood formerly a castle of 
the O'Briens, and the rooms still contain many 
pictures of that ancient family. When I viewed 
these expressive representations of noble minds, 
still living on the old canvas, I rejoiced to 
think that the same generous spirit survives in 
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their descendants, as I had so lately witnessed 
both at Cratloe and Dromoland. There is also 
in this venerable house at Ennistimon, a portrait 
of the celebrated old Countess of Desmond, who 
is said to have lived to the age of 162. And 
truly hers was a face which seemed formed to 
survive the storms of a century — so stern, so 
firm and enduring, so devoid of all those suscep- 
tibilities which, though the sources of much joy, 
are great underminers of the constitution. Who 
this old countess was, the exact date of her 
birth and death, and to which of the Earls of 
Desmond she was married, are points which it 
seems have never been quite satisfactorily 
ascertained. That such a person lived, and 
lived through an apparently incredible number 
c-f reigns, is quite certain. That she lived so 
long as to be obliged to have her lease renewed, 
which had been granted under her marriage 
settlements for one hundred years, has been 
ascertained. It is said that when this lease 
was renewed, the aged countess enquired with 
asperity — "Why is it only given for another 
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term of one hundred years ? — why am I not to 
have it for my life ?" 

Lord Bacon, in his Natural History, says, 
" They tell a tale of the old Countess of Desmond, 
who lived till she was seven-score years . old, that 
she did dentire twice or thrice, casting her old 
teeth, and others coming in their place."* Sir 
Walter Raleigh, in his History of the World, 
mentions, " I myself knew the old Countess of 
Desmond, of Inchiquin in Munster, who lived 
in the year 1589, and many years since ; who 
was married in Edward IVth's time, and held her 
joynture from all the Earls of Desmond since 
then ; and that this is true all the noblemen and 
gentlemen of Munster can witness. "f 

Horace Walpole, in his Historic Doubts of the 
reign of Richard III., brings forward the old 
lady as evidence to Richard's personal appear- 
ance. He says " the old Countess of Desmond, 
who had danced with Richard III., declared he 
was the handsomest man in the room, except 
his brother Edward, and was very well made." 

* Century 8. Expert. 755. f Book i. cliap. 5. p. 45. 
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Some say that she was deprived of her for- 
tune by the attainder of the Desmonds, in Queen 
Elizabeth's reign, and was in great distress in 
her latter days. There is also a tradition that at 
the advanced age of 140 she crossed the channel 
to Bristol, and travelled to London to solicit 
relief from James I. 

It is said that the petition of this venerable 
dame, the only surviving relic of a family so cele- 
brated and formidable in former times, was gran- 
ted. She returned home, and I believe purchased 
one of the ancient residences of the Desmonds, 
called Drumanna, on the river Blackwater. In 
this place she ended her strange and event- 
ful life ; but not, however, it is said, from old 
age. Her death was caused by a fall, whilst 
this active old lady, whose limbs were not 
quite as supple as they might have been some 
130 years before, was engaged in the youth- 
ful sport of climbing a tree to pick apples. 



CHAPTEE X. 



Walk to the Puffing-hole at Miltown. — Arrival at Kilkee.— 
Irish good humour. — Excursion to Loop Head. 

Miltown; Thursday, — We walked to-day to 
view a singular piece of sea-engineering, a regular 
canal — once probably a cavern worn by the sea, 
the roof of which had fallen in. It is about a 
mile from the hotel, near the headland of a 
small bay. The opposite headland is Spanish 
point, where two of the Armada were wrecked 
in 1688. Its creamy appearance shows what a 
likely spot it was for such a catastrophe to take 
place. 

The weather is so stormy and unpropitious 
that we have been obliged to give up the great 
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object of our coming here — a visit to the cliffs of 
Moher, and the tomb of Conan, on Mount 
Callan, where there is a stone inscribed with 
Ogham characters. 

We ventured, however, to-day, as far as the 
Phoul-a-kirche ; and were tempted by the report 
of some boys to try a visit to the puffing-hole, 
represented by them as a mile off ; but' which 
turned out to be nearly three. 

The puffing -hole is a cavity in the rocks, near 
the shore, through which the sea is forced up, so 
as to form a splendid jet-d'eau, which sometimes 
rises to a considerable height. This singular 
effect is caused by the compression of air in the 
cavern to which the puffing-hole is the mouth. 
As the wave retires, the air forces it out of the 
cavern with great violence, producing a roar like 
thunder ; but this takes place only at a certain 
period of the tide, when the two great contending 
powers are nearly balanced as to force. 

The scenery at this spot is very grand. 
The extremity of the bay of Liscanor 
is formed by the bold termination of the 
cliffs of Moher, called the Hag's-head; 
those splendid cliffs which, unfortunately, 
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we are not destined to visit. The sight of 
the foaming surge was very fine ; but the state 
of the tide was such as not to admit of the puffing - 
hole shewing itself off: we determined, therefore, 
to wait, and took shelter from the high wind 
under the lee of an old wall — the last remains of 
an ancient castle, which once stood here. I found 
a fisherman there, who was waiting until the tide 
had sufficiently fallen, to enable him to gather 
the sea-weed which has been detached from the 
rocks during the late storms ; a poor girl, content 
with some of an inferior description, was hard at 
work collecting it on the beach. 

It is surprising how sea- weed is now valued, 
when compared with its neglect until a compara- 
tively late period. Formerly, the production of 
kelp was the only object for which it was collect- 
ed — the introduction of barilla fortunately des- 
troyed this trade, and sea- weed is now much 
more profitably made use of as manure. 

My friend, the fisherman, told me that they 
often venture in their canoes ten miles to sea ; 
their fish is bought up by dealers for the Limerick 
market, and they sometimes get £2 for a boat 
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of fish; turbot fetching from 2s. 6d to 5s. In 
winter, they catch hake and haddock. The con- 
dition of the peasantry here, seems anything but 
miserable. Potatoes sell so low as \d. a stone, 
(141bs) ; milk from a penny to three -halfpence 
a quart ; turf is abundant ; and fishing sometimes 
affords a very profitable employment — but it is a 
dangerous occupation on -this coast. The canoes 
are very frail. They consist of a slight frame- 
work, over which canvas is lightly stretched, 
and then saturated with tar, so as to become 
water -proof : their great lightness and buoyancy 
enable them to live in a very heavy sea, if pro- 
perly and steadily managed ; and therefore they 
are perhaps better adapted to this coast, than 
stronger boats would be. Accidents, however, 
frequently occur. Only two nights ago, a man and 
a boy lost their lives ; they imprudently crossed 
a sea, which struck the boat, and broke it in 
pieces. The poor man was one of the boldest 
and most expert seamen on the coast, and his 
death was probably caused by his intrepidity in 
attempting to reach the shore by a short cut. He 
had won the prize in a rowing match at the last 
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regatta, and looked forward to be again the vic- 
tor at the regatta of this year, which is to take 
place in a few days. 

The wind this morning was so high, that we 
could hardly keep our footing on the rock above 
the puffing-hole. We however waited till it be- 
gan to play, but not at all to the degree my com- 
panion described that he had witnessed ; and as 
the sun did not shine, we saw none of those fine 
rainbow effects which are said to be beautiful. 

Kilkee; Friday. — The high wind, soprovokingly 
our enemy, still continued its persecution yester- 
day, and prevented us from consoling ourselves 
for the loss of the cliffs of Moher, by visiting 
those of Baltard, on our road here. They are said 
to be but little inferior in height and boldness to 
Moher, and I was most anxious to proceed there, 
but our friends, who have often visited those wild 
regions, maintained that we should inevitably be 
blown into the sea if we endeavoured to mount 
on the exposed summit of Baltard. With great 
reluctance I gave up the attempt, and we drove 
direct here, and took shelter from the storm and 
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rain in the homely, but clean little Inn of this 
place. 

After having travelled so much over the dus- 
ty and beaten track infested by the usual sum- 
mer tourists abroad, I find infinite pleasure in 
exploring the grass-grown and interesting nooks 
of deserted Ireland — in arriving at inns where 
they do not know by rote the whole list of one's 
wants; where the landlady's face expresses a 
refreshing mixture of surprise, awe, and plea- 
sure, in which cannot be detected that cold, con- 
fident, sum-total-of-a-bill sort of look, which is 
visible on the blazed countenances of foreign 
innkeepers. 

Then how delightful the feeling that you 
have put a few rare shillings into the tattered 
pocket of a post-boy who has returned the 
touching answer to a reproof you gave him for 
having his harness in such bad order, " Plaze 
yer honor, we haven't turned a wheel this six 
months, no wonder, the harness should break ; 
faix 'tis broke we are ourselves for want o' 
work." Then I delight in the blundering ea- 
gerness of the chamber-maid, whose kindness 
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proceeds from her good nature^ and not from 
the hope of reward. Good humour and good 
nature seem to me the great characteristics of 
Irish women of all ranks ; I never saw people 
whom it is more difficult to put out of temper. 
My ill health makes me often peevish and 
impatient at the sight of a bad bed, when tra- 
velling; and the poor chamber-maid has much 
trouble to content me in the arrangement of it, 
which I generally superintend myself. In the 
midst of my fretfulness, I have often been 
amused with the impatient and contemptuous toss 
of the head, with which the French fille-de- 
chambre unwillingly assists my innovations on 
the established rules of bed-making — so unrea- 
sonable in her eyes. I have smiled at the mut- 
tered "Che seccatura, che donna capriziosa !" of 
a dark-eyed Italian ; and have observed the im 
perturbable air and plodding obedience of 
German madchens ; and the half provoked, half 
dull stare of the English chamber-maid. But 
'tis only in Ireland that my. peculiarities have 
met with compassionate sympathy, from the 
eager and kindly sensitive, ragged maid-of-all- 
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work, of a little unfrequented Inn. This is the 
more strange, as the girl has, perhaps, never 
slept on any thing better than a "lock of straw" 
herself, and therefore the most uncomfortable 
bed would appear in her eyes luxurious in the 
extreme. 

But these people are so devoid of prejudices 
that they seem at once to enter into the feelings 
of those who are most unlike themselves. The 
poor woman at Quin Abbey, who regretted that 
my "little feet/' though encased in comfortable 
shoes and stockings, should have to walk upon 
the rough pavement she was treading bare -foot, 
was an instance of this. 

The house-maid here is a very interesting-look- 
ing girl, though far from pretty. Dear M — * — 
knows something of her history, and tells me 
that she divides her little gains with a poor in- 
valid sister, who was severely burned last year. 
These gains are very precarious. This whole sea- 
son she has received only one shilling, and out of 
-her scanty profits she has to furnish soap and 
starch, to wash the linen of the establishment. 

Kilkee is a place I have long wished to see, 
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for those I love have been happy in it. Dear 
M has talked to me of it, with all the glow- 
ing enthusiasm of her poetic feelings ; she loves 
the place, and has made many, many people 
happy there. I expected therefore much plea- 
sure from my visit to this remote sea-bathing 
place, and have not been disappointed. 

Saturday, — Just returned from a delightful 
walk, to see one of the lions of this place — a 
rocky indentation of the coast, called the Am- 
phitheatre. Never have I beheld such splendid 
sea-views : or rather, never have I seen such a 
variety of beautiful forms assumed by the watery 
element, or learnt that the common term of 
u waves mountains high," could be so literally 
applicable to them. 

I stopped several times to watch and enjoy 
the sight. Sometimes the waves moved forwards 
with a slow majestic glide, till they were dashed 
with a tremendous shock against some of those 
hidden rocks, which seem placed outside the 
bay, as if on purpose to embellish the scene. 
Now they uplift themselves in gigantic masses, 
while sheets of silvery spray, suddenly raised 
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high in the air, over the bright green waves, 
descend in a thousand fantastic forms. There 
are a number of bold head-lands, along this 
coast; which are worn into deep caverns, where 
the sea rushes with wild fury, and then rapidly 
recedes with a thundering sound. The endless 
varieties of green which so much embellish the 
scenery of Ireland, seem here transferred to the 
splendid ocean. 

The Amphitheatre does not entirely answer 
to its name. It should rather be called the 
Theatre, having the sea as its stage. Rocks of 
an almost jetty blackness rise in a semi-circle, 
forming rows of gigantic steps one above ano- 
ther, as even and regular as if they had been 
shaped by art. Into this amphitheatre the sea 
enters ; and indeed I should think the wild 
beasts and gladiators of ancient times, never 
burst into the arena with a more thundering 
roar, than that with which the sea dashes in 
here. 

In this particular spot the ocean is usually 
rough, and rushes up the giant seats with impe- 
tuous fury, forming as it recedes splendid wa- 
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terfalls ; and yet it is unlike any cascade I ever 
beheld. The water has scarcely time to run 
quite off, and disclose the dark glistening rocks, 
before up dashes again the bright green and 
foaming sea, and forms that most strange phe- 
nomenon, an immense body of water flowing up 
a steep height — in fact, an inverted cascade. 
But how foolish I am to try and describe in 
words, that which is indescribable — those move- 
ments combining such wild playfulness with such 
thundering fury — a scene which no painter, 
with all his colours, could delineate. 

M told me that when the tide is out, 

the amphitheatre is as interesting in a different 
way, as when the sea is boiling within its inclo- 
sure. There are caverns underneath, into which 
she has often rambled, and here are little rocky 
basins where the water remains, forming minia- 
ture lakes. The rock underfoot is stained many 
bright colours, by the various marine mosses 
and lichens, so that it looks, in those places 
which are still wet and slimy from the spray, as 
though it were inlaid with gems. 

The ocean sounds are here more strange and 
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varied, yet harmonious, than any I ever heard. 
Some are caused by gigantic shingles, or rather 
round polished rocks, which are rolled to and fro 
by the waves, with a rumbling sound like a 
stunning discharge of artillery, and the effect 
of this is grand beyond description. There is 
something most thrilling and solemn in the ex- 
quisite harmony which results from the confu- 
sion of those ocean sounds — sounds which seem 
to rouse the soul, while they soothe the earthly 
care-worn spirit, — sounds all glorious, which 
lead our thoughts direct to that place, 

" Where light no shadow has, and life no death." 

In the little bay where the town of Kilkee is 
situated, the sea ripples quietly over the smooth- 
est sand imaginable, and seems to invite one to 
bathe in its calm waters. 

On our return from the amphitheatre, we 
passed several groups of peasants, in the most 
picturesque undress, gathering sea- weed* This 
sea-weed was unlike any I ever saw before, 
and far more beautiful. Some was of a bright 
green, smooth and thick, like the leaves of the 

VOL. II. l 
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alloe or cactus ; some of a vivid glittering burnt- 
sienna colour , several yards in length, and re- 
sembling those deep furbelow trimmings, which 
used to decorate our grand-mother's hooped- 
court- dresses in days of yore. 

As I looked on the joyous countenances of 
the bare-legged girls, who were gathering 
these beautiful marine plants, some of their 
light heartedness seemed insensibly communi- 
cated to myself, and I felt that the buoyant glad- 
ness of their gestures and air, were a sort of in- 
stinctive hymn of praise to the Almighty Crea- 
tor of their own comely forms and the beautiful 
world around them. Nearer the little town 
were groups of women beetling linen, and fish- 
ermen drying their nets, all equally picturesque. 
I could have stood for hours listening to their 
bursts of light-hearted mirth, and watching 
the little scenes where affection, kindness, and 
love— those main-springs of the Irish character 
were visibly in play. 

Monday evening. — We decided on a visit 
to Loophead, which is said to be about eighteen 
or twenty miles from Kilkee, and is the point 
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which with Kerry-head forms the mouth of 
the Shannon. The most striking circumstance of 
our drive, was the density of the population ; 
the country in every direction being covered 
with cottages. But when we consider the 
usual abundance and cheapness of the Irish 
"staff of life/' potatoes — the occasional assistance 
which fishing affords, and the abundance of 
fuel, — it is not to be wondered at, that as a 
residence this coast should prove so attractive. 
All goes well, so long as the harvest is favour- 
able ; but the consequences of a failure of the 
potatoe-crop are frightful. There is no inter- 
mediate step between plenty and starvation. 

The road is excellent, being a part of the 
coast-road, constructed some years ago, during 
a season of scarcity, by the Board of Works, by 
whom it is still kept in order. After having 
passed the village of Cross, we left the Koss- 
road to the right, and got to a miserable, but 
singular-looking place on the Shannon, near its 
mouth, called Kilbaka ; there we left our, car, 
and proceeded on foot over a most rugged road, 

l2 
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towards the light-house 3 the distance about 
four miles. 

As we proceeded, we had a very fine view 
of the Shannon; and the noble outline of the 
Kerry mountain s, with our old friend Brandon 
on the left; and the Atlantic on the right. The 
latter part of the walk was through cultivated 
fields^ extending to the light-house^ which is 
very well kept; and we ascended to the top,, 
to enjoy the extended prospect it commands. 
Its height is objected to; as from this circum- 
stance it is said that the light is sometimes 
mistaken for a star. 

The head itself is a rock, separated by a per- 
pendicular cleft; forty or fifty feet wide; from 
the main land. It is the abode of sea fowl; who 
by their screams expressed their disapprobation 
of our approach. This head is not without its 
legend; and the chasm; like many similar; is a 
" lover's leap." But with an unusual variation; 
however; for the coy one in this instance; was 
of the male sex; though fortunately for the Irish 
character; he was a Dane. He jumped the 
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chasm to avoid the fair one, who pursued. She 
gallantly leaped after him. The gentleman, 
however, unmoved by this proof of activity 
and affection, jumped back again ; a much more 
difficult undertaking, and -which proved too 
much for the poor lady, who in attempting to 
follow him fell into the foaming surge below ! 

For some time after we left the light-house, 
we had a delightful walk on smooth turf, along 
the cliffs, whose ledges were covered with sea 
fowl ; in some places, drawn up in lines, in the 
most exact order. We saw the place where, 
three or four years ago, about two acres of the 
cliff had fallen in, with so tremendous a crash 
as to shake the light-house, though half a mile 
distant. 

We passed a curious wild bay, where people 
were collecting sea-weed for kelp, a trade 
now almost abandoned on this coast ; and about 
three miles from the light-house came to the 
celebrated natural bridges, which were the 
chief objects of our expedition, and without the 
other attractions of this interesting coast, would 
have amply repaid us. These bridges connect 
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the sides of a long narrow chasm, from thirty to 
forty feet wide, originally in all probability a cave, 
the roof of which fell in, leaving, in a wild and 
beautiful freak of nature, these bridges stand- 
ing. 

The more inland one has all the appearance 
of a regularly turned arch ; the other, which is 
at the extremity of the chasm, is nearly hori- 
zontal, and it is very curious to see how stones 
so placed, are supported. One single rock 
below, against which the sea continually chafes, 
supports the whole. This rock has a persever- 
ing enemy to contend with, and at perhaps no 
distant period, travellers will have to deplore 
the destruction of this curious structure. 

Portunately, the eliptical arch, which is very 
fine, and whose length of space is extraordinary, 
is not so precariously circumstanced as the 
other. 

We crossed both bridges, and from a ledge 
of rocks outside the more horizontal one, had 
a noble view of both, and of the ruined pile 
which stands in the arm of the sea, between 
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them. "While sitting on this ledge, we had an 
opportunity of seeing the sudden violence with 
which without any apparent cause the sea some- 
times breaks on this coast. The sea had been 
comparatively quiet, when suddenly it came 
bounding in, and covered with its angry waves 
what before had been dry, and to all appear- 
ance quite unexposed, and out of reach of such 
an attack. 

In a little quiet bay, near Ross, is one of the 
spas which are of frequent occurrence on this 
coast, and which have performed wonderful 
cures on invalids who have used them. 

After getting over a rugged road, now under 
repair, and having paid contribution to the 
workmen, who good humouredly intercepted us, 
by drawing a line across the road, to make us 
"pay our footing," a common custom in the 
South of Ireland, we joined our car at the 
place appointed, having walked a distance of 
about nine miles. 

Our return was by Carrigaholt, which has 
the appearance of a thriving village. It is 
situated in a pretty bay of the Shannon, into 
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which, a small river discharges itself, A tongue 
of land forms one side of this bay ; at its extre- 
mity is the ruin of a fine old castle, whichbelonged 
to the celebrated Lord Clare, who was at onetime 
the proprietor of all this country. Unfortunately 
for him, however, he adhered with great fidelity 
to the cause of James II . ; and consequently, 
on the triumph of William's party, his estates 
here were confiscated. Is is said the King was 
adverse to this act of severity, observing that such 
devoted loyalty should be rather admired than 
condemned ; but so fine an estate was an irre- 
sistible temptation ; the opinion of the Council 
prevailed, and Lord Clare died an exile in France. 
William gave the estates to a London company, 
in payment of a demand for supplying his army; 
and it was afterwards sold. The Westbys and 
Burtons still hold the portions purchased by 
their ancestors. The "lone tower," the proud 
remains of former grandeur, is still habitable, 
and the fine red-brick garden-wall yet in 
existence. A lodge in the grounds has lately 
been built, commanding a fine view of the 
Shannon, which is here of great breadth. This 
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place, if well wooded, would be very pretty; 
many plantations have been formed, but with 
the westerly winds of this coast they have 
much to contend. 

The bay of Carrigaholt is well adapted for 
bathing, and it would probably be a place of 
resort, were it not for the greater attraction of 
Kilkee, whose ocean-bath is as much superior to 
the diluted water of this place, as, according to 
the reasoning of a countryman once arguing the 
point, a glass of whiskey is to a glass of grog. 
Carrigaholt holds constant intercourse with Lime- 
rick, in the transport of turf and corn. An ex- 
cellent road leads to Kilkee, along which we 
dashed right merrily, beating hollow two cars 
which had the impertinence to contend with us. 
One of them, to our driver's great delight, was 
put hors de combat by the loss of a wheel. We 
reached Kilkee exactly at seven, after a most 
gratifying excursion. 

Tuesday, — I had to-day another ramble to see 
a cavern near the amphitheatre, which it was 
rather a nervous business to reach, as the tide 
was coming in. 

l5 
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Nothing can be finer than the scenery here ! 
The noble rocks, broken into an endless variety 
of forms, give at every turn anew and picturesque 
combination ; and then the apparently monoton- 
ous, yet ever interesting ocean — how it fascinates 
the gaze, as each succeeding wave, " curling its 
monstrous head," dashes itself with giant, yet 
unavailing force against the opposing headland ! 
A broad and shelving ledge of rock forms an in- 
teresting walk, and leads to the point of " Intrin- 
sic" bay, A friend of ours once overheard a 
peasant sing, while seated on a projection of this 
cliff, " On this cold flinty rock" " in a style 
and with a voice which would not disgrace 
Drury Lane." The man was so absorbed, 
that he seemed unconscious of the approach of 
strangers ! The Intrinsic bay was so called after 
an unfortunate vessel, which was lost here about 
three years ago. It was a most heart-rending 
occurrence to those who witnessed it, as the dan- 
ger of the ship was evident to all, without the 
means of affording relief. A few minutes before 
the ill-fated vessel went down, a lady appeared 
on deck — one wild look around seemed to satisfy 
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her that there was no hope, and with a gesture 
of despair she sank back into the cabin. Soon 
after, a huge wave struck the ship, and all was 
over. Nothing was saved. 

A sea-gull, fluttering above the billows that had 
just closed over the ship^ was seen to stoop and 
pick up something that floated on the sea. The 
bird dropped it while flying towards the shore, 
and it proved to be a lady's glove.* 

Thursday; Vermont. — Yesterday we leftKilkee, 
and returned here. On our road to Kilrush, the 
first stage from Kilkee, we passed through Moy- 
ska, which is the head-quarters of turf, and great 
indeed must be its traffic in this article to obtain 
a name, in a country where bog is the great 
feature and source of wealth and commerce. The 
cottages in that neighbourhood, as I, remarked 
all along the western coast of this county, are 
excellent. In some parts of Ireland, chimnies 
are held in contempt, as unnecessary assistants 

* This affecting incident is made the subject of some pretty- 
verses in Mrs. Nott's " Two months at Kilkee," a useful and 
interesting little publication, in which the particulars of this 
melancholy event are given in detail* 
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to the doors and windows : here however, they 
are in such estimation that one or two false ones 
are frequently added by way of ornament. 

The construction of the cottages is very good ; 
the real bona-fide chimney is never at the gable - 
ends ; it always occupies the centre of the house, 
the flue being in the partition-wall between the 
rooms — by which means the house is more gene- 
rally and thoroughly warmed. A cottage of tole- 
rable size, such as would probably belong to a 
" sthrong farmer," has generally two sinecure 
chimnies at the gable ends. The houses are well 
roofed, and the thatch protected from the effects 
of storm by a neat net-work of rope, which whilst 
performing this most useful office, is very orna- 
mental also. As we descended a hill before we 
reached Kilrush, we had a beautiful view of the 
Shannon, with Scattery Island, and its interest- 
ing round tower. Two brooches were dug up 
not long ago among the ruins on that island. 
They are of solid silver, beautifully worked, and 
are now in the possession of the Rev. J. Mochler 
of Fermoy ; the annexed wood-cuts are exact 
representations of both sides of these interesting 
relics ; but they are only half the original size. 
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I looked on Scattery Island with great interest, 
as being the scene of one of Moore's most beau- 
tiful melodies,* 

*ST. SENANUS AND THE LADY. 
ST. SENANUS. 
" Oh haste and leave this sacred isle, 
Unholy bark, ere morning smile j 
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Kilrush is a thriving place : as it rained, and 
we could see nothing of it, we were delighted 
when the pair of horses were ready to convey us 
to the fair Fanny O'Day's " half-way house/' be- 
tween Kilrush and Ennis. There is a police 
station near it ; W — fell into conversation, while 

For on thy deck, tho' dark it be, 

A female form I see : 
And I have sworn this sainted sod 
Shall ne'er by woman's feet be trod I" 

THE LADY. 

" Oh Father send not hence my bark, 
Through wint'ry winds and billows dark ; 
I come with humble heart to share 
Thy morn and evening prayer ; 
Nor mine the feet, oh I holy saint, 
The brightness of thy sod to taint." 

The lady's prayer Senanus spurned ; 
The winds blew fresh, the bark returned. 
But legends hint, that had the maid 

Till morning's light delayed, 
And given the saint one rosy smile, 
She ne'er had left his lonely isle. 



" In a metrical life of St. Senanus, which is taken from an 
old Kilkenny M.S., and may he found among the Acta Sanc- 
torum Hibemiae, we are told of his flight to the island of Scat- 
tery, and his resolution not to admit any woman of the party ; 
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changing horses, with the serjeant of the party. 
He said the country was perfectly quiet, and the 
roads may be travelled at all hours in perfect 
safety ; and yet he told W — of two events which 
show the singular disregard of the lower orders 
of the Irish for human life. A woman had that 
day been committed for having given a piper, ap- 
parently without provocation, a blow of a stone 
on the head, of which he died ; and lately, at a 
neighbouring village, two men quarrelled as to 
which of them was the better dancer— when one 
of them went out quietly and brought in a stone 
with which he killed the other on the spot ! 

lie refused to receive even a sister saint, St. Canera, whom an 
angel had taken to the island, for the express purpose of intro- 
ducing her to him. The following was the ungracious answer 
of Senanus, according to his poetical biographer : 

Cui Preasul, quid fceminis 
Commune est cum monachis ? 
Nec te nec ullam aliam 
Admittemus in insulam. 

See the Acta Sanct. Hib. page 616. 

" According to Dr. Sedwich, St. Senanus was no less a per- 
sonage than the river Shannon ; but O'Connor and other anti- 
quarians, deny this metamorphose indignantly T — Note to Moore's 
Irish Melodies. 
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Near Ennis the scenery is rocky and picturesque ; 
the great horse- fair of Spancel-hill, which is in 
the neighbourhood, took place on the day we 
passed^ and gave great life and animation to 
Ennis. Here we parted with our good-humoured 
post-boy, who had driven us from Kilkee ; for 
though we exchanged horses, our postillion re- 
mained constant to us. For the thirty-six English 
miles we gave him 7s., which delighted him— he 
said " he had never before got so much for a job." 
After leaving Ennis we passed near the ruins of 
Clare Abbey, which are very beautiful. 

Nearer the Shannon is Bunratty castle, a most 
interesting object, of which we stopped to make 
a sketch. It is in excellent preservation, and 
was inhabited, not long since, by the family to 
whom it belongs. A singular discovery was made 
in this castle, while it was thus tenanted. Some 
repairs being required in one of the apartments, 
workmen were employed, who, on removing 
part of the floor, discovered a vast chamber un- 
derneath. They descended into it, and found it 
hung with magnificent brocaded silk, a quantity 
of the same rich material being folded up, and 
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lying on the ground, which, however, afterwards 
fell to pieces, on being exposed to the air. In 
the middle o£ this subterranean apartment, was 
a skeleton, with a long knife beside it, the handle 
of which was of massive silver, splendidly chased. 
The most extraordinary circumstance connected 
with this discovery was, that there was no appa- 
rent exit to the chamber : no trace of either door 
or window could be seen. 



CHAPTER XI. 



Killaloe. — Excursion on Lough Derg. — Beggars. — Visit to the 
Lunatic Asylum, and Jail at Limerick. 

Killaloe, Monday morning. — I am sitting at an 
open window in Clarisford House, which looks 
on a lovely view of mountains, valleys, and the 
fine woods which surround this place. The 
soft summer air wafts the perfume of roses and 
a thousand flowers from the brilliant parterre 
beneath ; that of the sweet clover -hay from the 
fields beyond ; and the heath and wild thyme 
from the distant mountains. The river — the 
"old river"* Shannon, rushes over purple rocks 
through yonder meadow land ; and its soothing 

*The words "Shan-non," I was told, mean "old river." 
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sound mingles pleasantly with, the song of birds 
and sharpening of the mowers' scythes. It is a 
happy and beautiful morning. 

We arrived here yesterday from Vermont, in 
time to attend the Cathedral service. The 
Cathedral is a curious old building, with very 
narrow high windows. To the right of the en- 
trance is an elaborately carved arch, which was 
only discovered about twenty years ago, when the 
church was repaired ; tradition affirms that un- 
der this arch are the remains of King Brian 
Boroihme. 

A stone-roofed chapel in the church-yard, is 
also called by the country -people his tomb. 
This little pyramidical edifice is said to have 
been built in the seventh century, and is evi- 
dently of great antiquity. Its high roof is now 
covered with, a growth of fine young ash-trees, 
which, though they look well, will, I fear, by 
their weight, eventually destroy the building. 

We were told that Killaloe is chiefly indebted 
for improvements to Bishop Arbuthnot. He 
restored the cathedral, which he found nearly a 
ruin. The long bridge, over the impetuous 
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Shannon, was impassable when he came to the 
see, seven of the centre arches having been car- 
ried away ; owing to the Bishop's exertions, 
they were replaced by the five large arches 
which now exist, making the bridge one of fifteen 
arches. He also rebuilt the Episcopal palace, 
which is now a most comfortable house ; and 
adorned the grounds and gardens. 

In the evening we had a delightful walk 
through the grounds, and along the banks of the 
canal, which runs near the Shannon. We then 
went to evening service, where the effect of the 
music in the dimly lighted church, was very so- 
lemn and impressive. 

The venerable countenance of the bishop 
cannot fail to inspire those who behold him, 
with devotion and peace. He is the very picture 
of good feeling and good works — full of charity 
and every Christian virtue. But I must not 
scribble any more ; for if I get on the subject 
of this good bishop, I shall not be ready for 
our expedition by the steamer on Lough Derg 
to Portumna. It is already eight o'clock, and 
we are to start at half-past. 
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Tuesday evening. — Yesterday, before nine 
o'clock we were at the quay of Killaloe, after 
having breakfasted at Clarisford with Mrs. S — , 
who, with her usual kindness and good nature, was 
up to see us off. The morning was fine, and the 
lake smooth, when we embarked in the steamer for 
Portumna. The Killaloe end of the lake is beau- 
tiful; here the mountains of the silver mines, 
the majestic Keeper, and bold rocky Craig moun- 
tains, are fine features. The sides too, of these 
heights near the lake, are covered with fine woods; 
and several pretty country places give life, as 
well as refinement, to the scene. 

Mr Parker's residence, not far from Killaloe, 
is very beautiful, and has much historical interest 
attached to it. On a projecting promontory in 
his grounds, are the ruins of Kilkoran ; the 
palace and principal residence of the great King 
Brian Boroihme, so celebrated in Irish story. 
The lower part of this promontory, which is 
covered with fine wood, is called Brian's fort, 
and is said to be an artificial mound. It is re- 
corded that Brian Boroihme having had a quarrel 
with the Prince of Connaught, determined to 
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bring liim to terms by inundating his territory,, 
and for this purpose resolved to build a mound 
across the Shannon. The king of Connaught at 
first laughed at the idea — but when he saw so 
much of the threat put into execution as the pre- 
sent promontory, he became frightened, and 
sued for peace. 

As we passed near, I looked on the spot with 
great interest ; for besides having been immor- 
talized by Moore, Kilkoran recalls to my mind 
one of the most noble and touching instances of 
bravery I ever read ; and illustrates, too, in the 
most striking manner, that wonderful spirit of 
endurance and devoted affection which are such 
prominent features in the Irish character.* 

* The Dalgais, according to a note in Moore's melo- 
dies, were the favourite troops of Brian Boroihme. At 
the battle of Clontarf they had exerted themselves to the 
utmost, and nearly all had received severe wounds^ They 
were endeavouring, however, to return to Kilkoran, when the 
party was surprised by Brian's deadly foe, the prince of Ossory. 
The wounded troops of the Dalgais were determined to devote 
the last spark of their lives to their beloved king. Although 
scarcely able to stand, they entreated to be allowed to fight 
with the rest. They said "Let stakes be stuck in the ground, 
and suffer each of us, tied and supported by one of these 
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The lake unfortunately did not long remain 
smooth. The wind got up, and we were much 
tossed about ; however, as we had the cheering 
prospect of soon arriving at Portumna, and many 
interesting objects to look at on each side of the 
lake, we tried to be happy. 

stakes, to be placed in his rank, by the side of a sound man." 
Between seven and eight hundred wounded men, pale, emacia- 
ted, and supported in this manner, appeared mixed with the 
foremost of the troops: never was such another sight exhi- 
bited. 

The enemy were greatly superior in numbers, but this devo- 
tion of the Dalgais, obtained for Brian the victory. The 
" sound men," who were placed between them, could not re- 
treat and desert their brave and dying companions, who were 
staked to the ground. Thus they boldly kept their position, 
and gained the day. This touching event is alluded to in the 
following poem. • 



' ' Remember the glories of Brian the brave, 

Tho' the days of the hero are o'er ; 
Tho* lost to Mononia, and cold in the grave, 

He returns to Kinkora no more ! 
The star of the field, which so often has poured 

Its beam on the battle, is set ; 
But enough of its glory remains on each sword, 

To light us to victory yet .' 
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In a little bay, called ScarrifT, lies the Holy 
Island, with a round tower and other ruins on it, 
which we longed to visit; but a steam packet has 
no sympathy with antiquarian enthusiasm. On 
we dashed by Derry, Mr Head's residence, and I 
believe the finest on the lake : then by Castletown, 
belonging to Mr Camby, who has fitted up an old 
castle into a modern dwelling. Bellevue is very 
beautiful, and at Castlebiggs we remarked a fine 
old castle in ruins. Close to the shore, in front 
of Derry and Castlelough, are two small islands. 
They are remarkable for having on them the 

Mononia ! when nature embellished the tint 

Of thy fields, and thy mountains so fair; 
Did she ever intend that a tyrant should print 

The footstep of slavery there 1 
No, freedom ! whose smile we shall never resign. 

Go tell our invaders the Danes, 
That 'tis sweeter to bleed for an age at thy shrine, 

Than to sleep for a moment in chains I 

Forget not our wounded companions, who stood 

In the day of distress, at our side ; 
While the moss of the valley grew red with their blood 3 

They stirred not, but conquered and died! 
The sun that now blesses our arms with his lig' .t, 

Saw them fall upon Ossory's plain } 
Oh ! let him not blush when he leaves us to-night 3 

To find that they fell there in vain." 
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ruins of castles occupying- nearly the whole of 
their extent. A similar one is opposite Claris- 
ford House, in the narrow part of the Shannon. 
They were probably places of refuge in former 
times. 

The steamer was obliged to anchor near Por- 
tumna for want of water, and wait for the arrival 
of the Dublin packet. We took advantage of 
the delay, and landed to see the remains of Por- 
tumna Castle, the property of Lord Clanricarde. 
It was unfortunately burnt down about eight years 
ago ; in a few hours nothing but the bare walls 
were left. The house seems to have been of 
James the First's time ; the ruins are extensive. 

Soon after we rejoined the steamer, a smaller 
one arrived — we exchanged cargoes in part, re- 
ceiving a great many more than we gave, and 
then returned. A strong wind and heavy sea 
were now against us, so that cloaks and 
indian-rubbers were very comfortable, as was 
also a bad luncheon, though off the scanty remains 
of a bad ham. We stopped for a moment to land a 
lucky passenger at William's -town, so called for 
futurity, the "town," now consisting of a single 
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house. This house is an Inn, intended to be the 
great thoroughfare on a road between Ennis and 
Dublin, thus avoiding the detour by Limerick. 

A high wind ruffles the temper as well as the 
sea; and ours was not smoothed by another stop 
to take a great additional lighter in tow, laden 
with 60 tons of slate. The slate quarries are, I 
think, near Derry, and are said to produce bet- 
ter slates, in point of quality, than the Welsh 
quarries, but inferior in colour. We arrived at 
Killaloe in about three hours and a half, and 
were delighted to get on shore. Not far from 
the landing place there is a hotel, which com- 
mands a beautiful view of the lake. We heard 
it is excellent, and much frequented by persons 
who come to admire the surrounding scenery, 
and to enjoy the fishing on Loch Derg— but the 
hospitality of our friends at Clarisford prevent- 
ed our seeing more than the outside. 

Vermont; Wednesday. — Before we started 
from Killaloe yesterday morning, we walked to 
see the Bishop's farm, of which he is deservedly 
very proud ; and then visited the marble works. 
The machinery is very curious. A series 
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of eight saws simultaneously divide a piece of 
marble into slabs ; the gain is more by the num- 
ber done together, than by the rapidity of the 
work. 

We were shewn some fine specimens of Galway 
marble ; the green appeared to me quite equal 
to the verde antico, and the red marble is also 
very beautiful. Italian and Belgian marbles are 
also worked up here. There is besides a curious 
machine for polishing flags, but it was not at 
work, owing to a want of water. 

After seeing the marble works we returned to 
Clarisford house, and with great regret took 
leave of its agreeable and kind inmates. 

There are few sights in this perplexing world 
which excite more contending feelings between 
the heart and head than miserable-looking beg- 
gars. 66 It is no charity to give to beggars," says 
reason. " It is cruel to refuse a penny and a 
moment's joy to these miserable objects," says 
feeling. 

While I was waiting for M— — at a shop door 
in Limerick, a whole crowd of beggars surround- 
ed the carriage in which I was sitting. Amongst 

M 2 
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them was a woman who had some oranges to sell. 
She looked so truly wretched that I longed to 
give her something, but I had no change. I 
therefore shook my head to shew that I could 
give nothing". The orange woman was the only 
one who took the hint. She went away, but 
the look of unutterable yet resigned woe she 
cast towards the carriage as she turned the cor- 
ner of a street, quite haunted and depressed me. 

Soon afterwards M returned to the carriage, 

and we drove to another shop. It was in the 
same street where the orange woman had gone, 

and when she saw M in the carriage, she 

approached it with a hopeful though dejected 
look. I was delighted to see M nod en- 
couragingly to her, and buy some of her oranges. 

When we drove off, M said, "How mise- 
rable and thin that poor woman looks ! her suf- 
ferings have made her appear ten years older 
than she did last winter. She had two fine 
children, beautiful boys, of whom she was very 
proud ; and though extremely poor, for work is not 
always to be obtained here, she always looked 
cheerful and gay. As usual, in this part of the 
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worlds the neighbours were kind, and a man who 
kept a shop in the same street, used to give her 
oranges and apples to sell, and often gave her 
boys a meal in his own house. One morning 
the children came home to their mother in great 
delight, and said they had eaten such a good 
breakfast, two great slices of nice bread and but- 
ter, at the neighbour's house. A few hours after- 
wards they were seized with violent convulsions, 
and before evening both were dead. The bread 
and butter they had enjoyed so much was ascer- 
tained to have been poisoned for the destruction 
of rats, and incautiously left upon a counter. 
The unfortunate woman and her husband were 
of course in despair, and so was the poor man 
at whose house the misfortune originated. 
'But/ said the wretched mother, drying her eyes 
with her blue apron, c sure it wasn't his fault — 
he did all he could for us, God bless him. He 
helped to bury them in style, and made us a pre- 
sent of two of the most elegant real oak coffins 
you ever saw, for the poor weenochs.' 55 

We went the same day to see the Lunatic Asylum 
— a noble establishment for the pauper lunatics of 
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the three counties of Limerick, Clare, and 
Kerry. Its cleanliness is surprising. The men 
patients were at dinner, which consisted of pota- 
toes and broth ; the potatoes wisely given to them 
in the way in which they were accustomed to 
have them in their own cottages, thrown upon 
the table. Each man had his porringer of broth, 
and nothing could be more orderly, and appa- 
rently sensible than the whole proceeding. The 
present number of patients is 310; and their 
half-yearly support amounted to £5. 14s. 5fd. 
a head, or about 7d. a day each. The whole 
expenditure of the establishment amounts to 
£15 Is. 6d. ahead, per annum. 

We saw no case of violence in the men's divi- 
sion. In the female exercise-yard, there was 
one apparently bad case ; a woman in a straight 
waistcoat, who was violent, and was kicking 
about a bucket which happened to be near her. 
The keeper (a woman) interfered, and tied her 
to a tree. It was curious to see the effect of sub- 
ordination properly enforced. The patient 
walked quietly to the tree, and suffered herself 
to be tied to it, without resistance. We were 
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unluckily too late to see the patients at work. All 
the linen and frieze required, are manufactured 
in the institution. There are also eight acres of 
ground tilled by the lunatics, which produced 
last year 500 barrels of potatoes, 60 barrels to the 
acre. 

The power of order to diminish labour is very 
strongly exemplified in this institution, for though 
perfectly clean and well kept, there is but one 
servant to a ward of 18 persons, and another has 
30 patients to attend. The approach and 
garden are very ornamental and in the best 
order ; indeed the whole establishment does great 
credit to the superintendant, who receives, I 
think, £250 a year. 

From the Lunatic Asylum we visited the gaol, 
which is also a very creditable public establish- 
ment ; at least such is the opinion we formed 
from what we saw, but from the absence of the 
turnkeys, who had charge of the school and the 
workrooms, neither of these departments were to 
be seen. The assizes were going on, and the 
turnkeys were obliged to be in court. There is 
an excellent rule here, that every prisoner, before 
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trial, who receives gaol allowance, is obliged to 
work, but not at the treadmill* That allowance 
is, for each prisoner, in the morning 8 ozs. of 
meal, and a pint of milk, and for dinner 4| lbs. 
of potatoes, and a pint of milk. 

We were leaving the establishment when the 
physician asked if we would like to see the hos- 
pital ? Thinking that a refusal might annoy him, 
as of course it was his peculiar department, we 
answered, half-assentingly, "yes;" and on that 
little word depended an occurrence to which we 
must always refer with pleasure. We ascended a 
narrow stair, and found the hospitalin the same ex- 
cellent order as all we had already seen, and the 
empty beds shewed the healthy state of the es- 
tablishment; one bed alone was occupied, and 
from it a poor emaciated creature feebly muttered 
a few words in reply to the doctor's inquiries. 

e He wants more nourishment," said the phy- 
sician. 

"Ah, Sir," said the nurse-tender, "he will 
scarcely take anything, he is pining away with 
grief for being here." 
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u What is lie ? has he been here long?" 
said W- . 

" He is a debtor/' said the woman, " and has 
been here this six months." 

" That poor fellow/' said the doctor, as we left 
the room, u is dying for want of change of air." 

We were already on the stairs — the nurse-ten- 
der was just returning ; another moment, and 
the door would have been closed ; other things 
would have occupied us, and the poor debtor 
would in all probability have been left to die 
unnoticed. Just then W — happened casually to 
say " Is the debt a large one ?" 

" Why, Sir/' said she, " it was originally a 
pound, but law expenses and charges have now 
increased it to near thirty shillings." 

"Good God!" said W- , "can it be pos- 
sible? — surely something maybe done to get him 
out?" 

W now became so occupied with this poor 

fellow's case, that he hurried to the court-house 
to speak about him to the governor, but was dis- 
appointed — he was not there. He afterwards, 
however, fortunately happened to meet one of the 

M 5 
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gaol committee, who promised to arrange the bu- 
siness : — a little subscription was immediately 
opened, and the next day but one we had the 
happiness to hear from the governor of the gaol, 
that the poor debtor had that morning been put 
on board the steamer to be landed at his own 
door in Tarbert. 

Monday. — This morning we took a long ram- 
ble after breakfast, along the banks of the Maig, 
on which the sun shone brilliantly, making every 
winding distinct in the distance. There is a 
curious circumstance related in the Landscape 
Illustrations of Moore's Irish melodies, connect- 
ed with this pretty river. 

At Bruree, in the county of Limerick, a place 
memorable as the scene of the last assembly or 
session of Irish bards in 1746, there is a stone 
nearly in the centre of the River Maig, on 
which is very rudely sculptured a cow with a 
calf sucking, the work evidently of a very remote 
age, and here accurately copied, 
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It is called in Irish, "the stone of denial" 
(cloch eura), and is traditionally said to be a me- 
morial of a circumstance in the life of St. Sena- 
nus, that holy man who lived on Scattery Island, 
and whose ungallant conduct toward the beautiful 
St. Canera, I mentioned when we passed near 
it. The occurrence to which this rude sculpture 
relates, is in the Acta Sanctorum, from which 
Moore has quoted in a note to the melody. The 
old latin manuscript tells us of St. Senanus — 
" Who being bound by holy vows, 
Was sent to tend the abbot's cows : 
When so it chanced one day, while praying, 
Most fervently his bead-roll saying, 
He saw the calves by stealth approaching. 
And on their mother's teats full poaching. 
So, seeing that the rogues would bilk 
The honest friars of their milk, 
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Away his rosary lie flung, 
To part the cattle from their young; 
And in the ground he fixed his staff, 
To keep each mother from her calf : 
Thus while Senanus prayed to heaven, 
Nor cow nor calf, from morn to even, 
Saw he attempt approximation, 
Each by the staff kept in their station.' 



CHAPTER XII. 



Kilmallock, and the Desmonds. 

Blackrock; Tuesday, October the 10th. — I 
hope I shall have courage to write out the 
notes I made during our delightful journey 
here yesterday. It was such a poetry -breathing 
day! — the clouds seemed full of thoughts and 
stories ; the earth and all its inhabitants 
looked happy, and I exclaimed with Words _ 
worth, 

" There is a blessing in the air, 
Which seems a senseof joy to yield." 

Really, on some blessed days, all the counte- 
nances we behold seem full of joy. Is it 
our own fascinated gaze, which sees them 
through the glowing medium of our sunny 
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feelings ; or does the same mysterious cause 
which imbues us with happiness also act upon 
them ? 

Now,, though I said it was a poetry and hap^ 
piness-breathing day, do not expect my descrip- 
tions to be either. I shall merely relate, in 
plain matter-of-fact language, what appeared to 
me interesting. 

Most sorry was I to leave dear, dear Vermont ; 
and the first few miles I could see nothing, and 
think of nothing, but of the tearful faces we left 
on the steps of the hall-door. 

The first place I remarked, was Mannister 
Abbey, an extensive and picturesque ruin. It 
combines well with a curious conical shaped 
height, called Tory Hill, which rises abruptly 
out of the plain, in beautifying the landscape. 
We passed close to the ruins of Ramore castle, 
remarkable for the accuracy of its coigns, and 
sharp finished tracery of its few remaining 
windows. 

Our antiquarian zeal to discover an inscrip- 
tion, said to be over the chimney-piece of an 
upper- room, induced us to cross the dirtiest 
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yard I ever floundered through.. My galoches 
stuck in the mud, my feet got wet, and we 
encountered the angry barkings of some formi- 
dable dogs, who were by no means pleased 
at our scaling the outer wall, and penetrating 
into the lower story. This is now used as a 
stores-house, by a comfortable -looking civil 
farmer, who lives in part of the old ruin : and 
who, on hearing this row, soon made his appear- 
ance, and rescued us from the attacks of his 
zealous and ferocious guards. We could not 
mount to the upper story ; but the farmer tried 
to satisfy our minds, that there was no inscription 
to be seen. He maintains that this castle was 
built in the reign of King John. 

About a mile beyond Bruff, we turned off 
the high road to visit a friend, and passed near 
the beautiful ruins of Ballygrinan castle. Be- 
sides the large square tower, with projecting 
machicolations at the corners, which is common 
to most Irish castles, there are here the remains 
of several others, with the gable -ends, and 
tall twisted chimneys of a later period. The 
whole is surrounded with fine trees ; and behind, 
in the far distance, are seen the majestic out 
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lines of the Galtee mountains. The win- 
dows of our friend's comfortable house, also 
command a fine view of those beautiful moun- 
tains ; and flowers and trees grow luxuriantly 
there. We walked round her pretty garden, 
where since the loss of her dear child, she told 
me that much of her time is passed ; and that 
she has found more comfort from the cultivation 
and companionship of her flowers, than from 
any other employment. The sight and society 
of nature is certainly more consoling than 
that of mankind, for it never misunderstands or 
jostles against us. It always seems to enter 
into our feelings ; we unconsciously endeavour 
to resemble its perfection and happiness; and 
this purifies and exalts our nature. 

"Each rural sound has in it joy and health, 
Man now should garner thought as well as wealth ; 
And gladly truth receive. 
The calm and picturesque, 
The foliaged cedar, and the wreathed beech, 
More glowing. thoughts and impulses can teach, 
Than learning from his desk'." 

But I think those love the country with the 
most intense fervour, who have first lived much 
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among the busy haunts of men. Those also 
whose passions have been violent, and have 
led them into error, are most soothed by the 
gentle sights and sounds of rural life. And 
then the first impression of this calming effect 
of nature is often the first step on the pleasant 
road of goodness and truth ; and those tender, 
kindly feelings are excited which lead us 
gradually nearer to God. 

After breakfasting with our friends near 
Bruff, we started for Kilmallock, and passed 
several delightful hours wandering over its 
interesting ruins. I thought of some lines by 
Crofton Croker, on Kilmallock — 

« THE BALBEC OF IRELAND." 

When first I saw Kilmallock' s walls, 
'Twas in the stillness of moon-light ; 

And lofty towers and stately halls, 
Frowned darkly then enwrapped in night, 

Just touched with tinsel, streaks and gleams, 
Mysterious, as a town of dreams ! 

But morning with its rosy sky 
Dispelled this visionary pride ; 
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All greatness did in ruin lie, 

Mean hovels stood on every side ; 

The peasant held the lordly pile, 
And cattle filled the roofless aisle. 

Kilmallock in the pensive mind 
Awakens many a solemn thought ; 

There will the heart this lesson find — 
That human strength and power are nought, 

To-day a boast — ^to-morrow gone ! 
A moral deep to muse upon. 




Entrance to Kilmallock from Limerick. 



Although a well-regulated mind of the present 
day can feel little, if any regret, at the destruction 
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of feudal despotism, or the ruins of its strongholds, 
there are nevertheless certain associations, more 
difficult to explain than to conceive, which 
linger in romantic and picturesque combination, 
around the remains of what was once great 
and powerful. Such is the history of the 
Desmonds, once the mighty Lords of the South 
of Ireland — now a name preserved only by 
the descendants of their inferior clansmen and 
followers : and such is Kilmallock, — the hum- 
bled Kilmallock, once an important and for- 
tified town, now a poor and inconsiderable 
village. 

The fate of Kilmallock seems linked with 
that of the Desmonds in mysterious sympathy ; 
nearly contemporary with the progress of the 
Desmond power, and as if influencing a destiny 
over it, Kilmallock arose, flourished, and fell. 
And so remarkable is its connexion with the 
final overthrow of that family, in both a physical 
and moral sense, that it is impossible to separate 
their history from that of the town. To the 
pensive mind, the glory of the Desmonds ap- 
pears to sink like the evening sun behind the 
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stern towers and dark walls of Kihnallock, leav- 
ing them to repose and obscurity. 

From Maurice Fitzgerald, one of the leaders 
of the English invasion of Ireland, in the reign 
of Henry the II., sprung the Fitzgeralds, or 
as they are more correctly and poetically termed, 
the Geraldines ; a family, the faithful relation 
of whose history gives to the pages and records 
which chronicle it all the charm of romance. 
Indeed it would be difficult for fiction to sur- 
pass the many wild and singular incidents to be 
found in the fortunes of the noble houses of 
Kildare and Desmond. The very names as- 
sumed by other branches of the Geraldines 
revive the soul-stirring recollections of chivalry ; 
and such titles as the White Knight, the Knight 
of the Glen, or the Valley, the Black Knight, 
or Knight of Kerry, (notwithstanding that 
some of their modern representatives are still 
distinguished by these appellations,)* conjure 

* An interesting memoir on "the Geraldine Knights" may 
be found in Sir William Betham's" Irish Antiquarian Resear- 
ches," Part I. p. 221 to 235. 
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up before us another age than that in which we 
life. Maurice Fitz Thomas, the fourth Lord of 
Decies and Desmond, a descendant and name- 
sake of the invader, was ennobled by the title of 
Earl of Desmond, on the 27th of August 1329. 
But to such latter portion of the history of 
the Desmonds as bears upon that of the town 
of Kilmallock, it is necessary to restrict my 
observations. 

Gerald, the sixteenth Earl of Desmond, who 
assumed the title in 1 558, was, to use the words 
of Dr. Leland, " A nobleman, e not brought 
up,' as the Queen's letters expressed it, 6 where 
law and justice had been frequented!' On 
the death of his father, he had resorted to the 
power and attachment of his followers, to defend 
his claim to the succession, against a brother 
and competitor : thus naturally falling into that 
course of life which was usual to an Irish 
chieftain, he indulged his rude pride, was op- 
pressive and assuming, imposed the Irish exac- 
tions on all those within the sphere of his au- 
thority, encroached on the rights and posses- 
sions of his neighbours; and was particularly 
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involved in various litigations with the Earl of 
Ormond. He claimed lands, liberties, and re- 
venues, possessed by this Earl ; and relying on 
his strength, attempted to seize them by force 
of arms. Ormond collected his followers, and re- 
pelled the outrage. Their petty war ended in the 
defeat of Desmond, who was wounded and made 
prisoner. As the Ormondians conveyed him 
from the field, stretched on a bier, his supporters 
exclaimed, with a natural triumph, " Where is now 
the great lord of Desmond?" He had spirit to 
reply, "Where, but in his proper place? — still 
upon the necks of the Butlers." 

After Sir Henry Sidney was appointed by 
Queen Elizabeth to the government of Ireland, 
notwithstanding the efforts he made to preserve 
the tranquillity of the country, James, the son of 
Sir Maurice of Desmond, led the Geraldines 
into the field against the English government. 
He saw the head of his house, the Earl of Des- 
mond, who had accompanied Sir Henry Sidney 
into England, detained there a state prisoner ; 
and stimulated by ambition, revenge,, and his 
zeal for papal supremacy, he readily entered into 
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association with other disaffected, and perhaps 
harshly treated Irish chiefs, and proceeded to 
commit various acts of aggression. 

To crush this rebellion, the Earl of Ormond 
was dispatched from the English Court into Ire- 
land, and directed to assume the military com- 
mand of Munster. Elizabeth knew the private 
feelings of the Earl to be in accordance with 
her severe policy ; and that a public service, the 
object of which was to crush the Desmond 
power, when committed to Ormond, would be 
executed w^ith all the vindictive bitterness of a 
personal quarrel. 

But the accomplished Ormond despised the 
semi-barbarous enemy against whom he was 
sent to act, and therefore was worsted. James 
Fitz-Maurice contrived to seize and burn the 
town of Kilmallock; and then retreating to 
his mountain fastnesses, the Earl was unable to 
effect any service of importance against him. 

The following extract from a letter, * ad- 

* Now first printed. The original, dated 23 March, 1570, 
is preserved in the State Paper Office. 
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dressed by the council of Ireland to Elizabeth, 
upon Sidney's departure, relates the particulars 
of the destruction of Kilmallock by James Fitz- 
Maurice. 

"After Gilberts departinge the governtment 
of that Countrie being comitted to the Earle of 
Ormonde wee understood by all advertismente 
sent from the Earle the continuance of the 
Eebells weakness, till of late that gatheringe a 
force of naked Rascals unto him (as the Earle 
writethe) the Copie of whose letter we hearew th 
send unto yo r Majestie, uppon a sodane hathe 
assailed the Towne of Kilmaloge, the second of 
this present 5 ' (March) " skalinge the walles 
abowte the dawninge of the daie, and not 
beinge resisted in eny sort by the inhabitants of 
the Towne of Kilmaloge, hathe taken it (being 
as we are enformed encoraged to come thether 
partelie for that it was made knowne unto him 
(as it shoulde seeme by secret advertisments) 
how slenderlie and necligently the towne was 
garded) and as some suspecte, and not altogea- 
ther without cause, he was alured aud broughte 
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-thearunto by the drawghte * of some of the in- 
habitants or their neighbours neir abowtes. So 
that enteringe the towne, as afore we have de- 
clared, he bourned the most parte of it, a fewe 
castles excepted, the walles yet remaininge 
standinge and with no great chardge to be re- 
paired, and made gardeable ; the thinge seemed 
to be so sodaine that neither the Earle who had 
chardge of the countrye nor the townes men 
themselves whom it semethe to toutche neerest 
never suspected eny suche matter, for if they 
had advertised eny suche daunger or increase 
of rebel's power thear had bene sufficient supplie 
of men sent to have prevented that attempt." 

"And thus muche oure dier Soveraigne we 
thought it our bounden- dewties to advertize 
yo T highnes of the trouthe of the surprise of 
Kilmaloge, knowinge how apt theise people be 
to spread slanderous and sedicious brutes, and 
to sowe vaine and faulse rumors w ch are not un- 

* Commonly used for route ; here, apparently, for guidance, 
invitation, or connivance. 
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like maye be by some report brought to youre 
Majesty's eares."* 

This account of, or rather apology for the 
total destruction of Kilmallock by James Fitz- 
Maurice, evidently places that occurrence in the 
most favourable point of view that it could 
possibly be regarded under. Lord Qrmond, 
whose negligence had suffered the town to be 
surprised, made his (of course partial) statement 
to the Irish government ; and they, aware that 
Ormond was a court favourite, transmitted the 
Earl's statement to Elizabeth, with their recom- 
mendation, that her Majesty should discredit 
any slanderous report which might reach her, 
and shut her ears against any seditious rumours 
about the matter. In other words, it was a re- 
quest to refuse hearing the truth, as is thus fully 
established. 

Sir John Perrott visited the place a few 
months afterwards, and he says : — ie I found 
Kylmallock, beinge cittuate in the best parte 
of all this province for service, spoyld, burnte, 

* Cox erroneously places the burning of Kilmallock by 
James Fitz Maurice in 1569. Vol. 1. p. 335. 
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and without any living creature therein."* 
And again, (S I went to Cork towards Ly- 
merick through Kilmallock w ct not longe 
before was all burnt by that rebell James, and 
his companye, saving onelye the walles of 
which were lefte whole. "f 

The writer of the life of Sir John Perrott adds 
to the particulars stated in the Government 
dispatch, that James Fitz -Maurice hanged the 
Sovereign of the town, and as many of the in- 
habitants as he could take, at the high cross in 
the market place, and carried away all the plate 
and wealth of the town with him. 

Ail Irish manuscript, without date, but evi- 
dently of this period, describes Kilmallock as a 
heap of dark and smouldering ruins ; and to 
complete the picture of desolation, mentions its 
only inhabitant to have been an English womari, 
who having collected the bones of her husband 
and three sons, had buried them in the abbey, 

* M.S. Letter in State Paper Office, dated from Cashell, 9th 
April 1573. 

f M.S. Journal (without date), of Sir John Perrott's pro- 
ceedings. 

N 2 
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and sat by their grave crying and tearing her 
long hair over it, so that she seemed to be like 
the Irish in her heart ! 

Sir John Perrott, who was selected by Elizabeth 
to fill the office of Lord President of Munster, 
which had remained in abeyance, was reputed to 
be the natural son of Henry the Eighth. His gigan- 
tic stature of nearly seven feet, united with ex- 
traordinary bodily strength and activity, had 
obtained for him considerable personal reputa- 
tion and influence, which his enterprizing mind 
and superior acquirements were well calculated 
to maintain. The conduct of Sir John Perrott 
in Ireland, proves that his political views were 
just and comprehensive; and it is now generally 
admitted that his intentions, although misrepre- 
sented and suspected by interested persons, were 
decidedly those of an honest man, and a fear- 
less friend to the country which he governed. 

On the 27th of February, 1570-1,* Sir 
John Perrott landed atWaterford, from whence 

* State Papers. The Life of Sir John Perrott erroneously 
says, 1st March 1572.— p. 50. 
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lie hastened to Dublin, where he was detained 
by the forms of office, and other necessary 
arrangements, during the entire month of March, 
a circumstance which intentionally, or other- 
wise, occasions more than one pun in the 
official correspondence of the time. 

Early in April, the Lord President of Mun- 
ster, on his way from Dublin to Cork, at the 
head of a considerable force, proceeded in search 
of James Fitz-Maurice, into the fastnesses of 
Aherlow or Harlow, an extensive wooded dis- 
trict at the northern base of the Galtee moun- 
tains, and a general name at this period, for the 
denies which intersect them. 

After haying visited Cork, the Lord Pre- 
sident, journeying towards Limerick, arrived 
in Kilmallock on the 1st of May; "the sight 
whereof," says his Lordship,* " so wholye 
burned, and the fayre buildings defaced, being 
no less grevoust, then the remembrance of the 
former estate thereof, (by report made knowne 
unto me) is lamentable." 

*M. S. letter in State Paper Office, from Sir John Perrott 
to Sir William Fitz- William; dated Limerick, 14th May 1571. 
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It is unnecessary to dwell upon the various 
encounters between the Lord President and 
James Fitz-Maurice ; one, however, which was 
proposed, although it did not take place, is too 
singular a story in all its parts to be omitted, 
and I here give it from the life of John Perrott. 
"James Fitz-Moris, knowing that the Lord 
President did desier nothing more than the 
finishing of those warres, and the subduinge 
of those rebells, made shew that he was willing 
to finish the same with combate or single 
fight, and did send the Lord President word 
thereof, as believing that the President's longinge 
for a speedie yssue, and expectation thereof 
would keepe hym for a time from farther 
action, and proceeding agaynst the rebells ; 
and so indeede it tooke the same effect, for 
James Fitz-Moris did first offer to fight with 
fiftie of his horsemen agaynst the Lord Pre- 
sident and fiftie of his, which the Lord President 
willingly accepted, and made choyse of soe many, 
whereof most were his owne servants. But 
when the time of performance came, James Fitz- 
Moris made excuse, and sent word that he 
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would willingly fight with the Lord President 
in single combate, hand to hand. To which 
message the Lord President sent answer, that 
although he knew there was a difference 
betwixt theyr persons and theyr places, yet he 
would willingly accept his challenge for the 
finishing of the warres. 

" Then the time, place, and manner of his 
combate was concluded on, the place appoynted 
at Amely,* an old towne six miles from Kyllmal- 
lock. The weapons that were assigned to fight 
withall, was by James Fitz-Moris' appoyntment, 
sword and targett, and they should be both 
clad in Irish trousses,* which the President 
did provide of scarlett, and was redie according 
to appoyntment, saying— c That although he 
knew James Fitz-Moris to be his inferior in all 
respects, yet he would reckon it a life well 
adventured to bereve such a rebell of his 
life. 5 

" Thither came the Lord President, and 
thither came the most of the nobilitie and 
gentlemen of that province to see this combatt 

* Emly, in the County of Tipperary. f Or Truis, a pantaloo . 
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performed. When the time of performance 
came James Fitz-Moris came not, but sent a 
cunning and subtle excuse by one Cono Roe 
Oharnan, beinge an Irish poet, saying, that he 
would not fight with the Lord President at all, 
not soe much for feare of his life, but because 
on his life did depend the safety of all such as 
were of his party. For, said he, if I should 
kyll Sir John Perrott, the Queene of England 
can send another President into this province; 
but if he do kyll me, there is none other to 
succede me, or to command as I doe, therefore 
I will not willingly fight with hym, and so tell 
hym from me. When the Lord President herd 
this, he was much discontented that he had 
suffered hymself to be thus abused, and that he 
had lost so much time and opportunitie, there- 
fore he vowed without delay to c hunt the f oxe 
out of his hole/ as he sayd." 

An accession of strength in some Scotch 
troops, (termed from their national costume 
" red shanks,") which Fitz-Maurice had obtained, 
enabled him to hold out vigorously against the 
Lord President, the efforts of whom to come 
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in contact with the rebels, as well as his vigil- 
ance to prevent their gaining any advantage, 
were unceasing. It has been justly remarked 
of him, that " in the bogs he pursued them, in 
the thickets he followed them, in the plains 
he fought with them ; and in their castles and 
holds he besieged them." On the 2nd of Novem- 
ber, 1572, Sir John Perrott writes as follows: — * 

"About iiij daies paste the ij Captains with 
their bands, went out of Killmallock by night, 
to Arloghe, where they found James and the 
Scotts in the cabanes, and slewe xxx persons 
and took xiij horses and hackneis iiij xx (80) 
kine, and most of their apparel and weapons ; 
the rest ran into the wood." 

This surprise broke the spirit of Fitz-Maurice ; 
and on the 21st of February following, the Lord 
President being at Castletown Eoche, the re- 
sidence of Lord Eoche, in the county of Cork, 
the Seneschal of Imokelly, and Ony (Owen) Mac 
Eicharde,f waited upon him. 

* M. S. letter in the State Paper Office. 

f Stated to be " two of his (Fitz- Maurice's) chiefest men j" 
the first a Geraldine ; the latter a Burke. 
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They brought with, them Fitz-Maurice's son, 
and prayed the Lord President to accept the boy 
as a pledge of " the father's repentante mynd for 
his undutiful behaviour" towards the Queen. 
They also stated that Fitz-Maurice preferred 
death to longer continuance in arms against 
Elizabeth, and that on the following day he was 
willing^ without further security than the bare 
word of the Lord President, for his safe coming 
and going, to appear before him and crave mercy 
on his knees. 

At the place, and on the day appointed, 
Fitz-Maurice appeared with a crowd of followers; 
and his original submission remains on record 
in the State Paper Office.* It is a curious and 
remarkable unpublished historical document ; 
and fancy can scarcely conceive more pictures- 
que groups, than the assemblage which witnessed 
it. Here was the choice flower of the chivalric 
court of Elizabeth, with his captains and 
troopers — the daring and hardy spirits of that 
glorious age. Here, the Irish noblemen and 

* Dated 23 Feb 1572, and stated to be made "in the 
presence of a moultitude of people at the churche of Kylmallocke." 
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chiefs, with tlieir martial attendants, respectively 
accoutered according to tlieir Lord's pride and 
pleasure— noblemen and chiefs, whose loyalty 
was as the feather in their caps, which veered 
with the breath that influenced it. In this 
assembly also stood conspicuous the avowed 
rebel, and his associates, in their national 
costume ; the leaders harnessed in armour ; 
horsemen in embroidered jacks ; and the rude 
mantlemen — the secluded dwellers of glen and 
mountain, forced from their peaceful retreats by 
feudal power, and plunged into a desperate, 
though desultory warfare, here appeared, in their 
simple attire, and with their rude weapons. 

The ceremony, which took place in the Church 
of Kilmallock, and of which a view is given in 
the annexed print, is thus minutely described in 
the original submission: — 

66 The said James Fitzmorrice, the Senneshall 
of Imokyllye, and others of his confederacy, 
kneelynge on bothe theyr knees, and holdinge 
their hands joyned and cast upward, and with 
countenances bewraying their greate sorrow and 
fervent repentance for their former lyfe ; James 
on the behalfe of hymself and the reste spake first 
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in English^ and after in the Yrishe in effecte as 
followeth." He commenced by stating, as an 
apology for his conduct, that error, lack of the 
knowledge of his duty, and the company of the 
Earl of Clancare, and Sir Edmund Butler, led 
him to enter into a rebellion with them against 
her Majesty in the eleventh year of her reign. 
es And" he continued, " when too late I under- 
stood how farr I had waded in disloyalltie, that 
I with the reste was in the citties and townes 
of the lande proclaymed traytor ; I soughte to 
voide the realme, and beinge by good keeping of 
the ports debarred of passaidge, was so voyde of 
freinds as when the reste weare receyved into 
mercy I coulde not at that tyme have any, 
that either for my good, or stintinge of evill, 
woulde be meane for me unto hyr Ma tie or the 
Governors of this realme. But rather as a, 
destitute person lefte to mayntayne the quarrells 
of the rest. And desperate and hopelesse of all 
favour have dyvelishly followed my wycked- 
nes, and beinge in harte full of anguyshe and 
sorrow for the mischiefe that I heaped uppon 
mischiefe coulde never have bewrayed the same, 
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or receave the favour e to be but once hearde 
untill this presente tyme. 

(£ And now thearefore with the eyes of my harte 
sore weepinge and bewaylinge my most deve- 
lyshe lyfe paste ; I knowledge myself to have 
moste wickedly rebelled agaynst God, and 
most unduetifully agaynste my prince, and 
most unnaturally agaynste my natyve coontrye. 
The heressaie whearof in particular weare need- 
lesse in this audience to be made known, which 
are witnesses of them all, and which (woe worthe 
chaunce) have and mighte condempe me as the 
rankest traytor alyve. 

" This swoorde that I weare (which by God's 
appoyntment shoulde be used in the service of 
my prince, or in my lawfull defence, and not 
otherwise) I yelde as abused from his proper 
course, unto hyr Majestie, and doo bereave my- 
self from the use thearofF, untill y* shall please hyr 
Ma tie for my farther tryall to comit unto me any 
peece of service, wherein I vowe as much fayeth 
and earnestnesse as any man can have. Hyr 
Majesty's swoord I cannot but acknowledge, 
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hath weryed and overcome me 5 and unto the 
same I humbly and willingly doo yelde, and 
under the same I vowe to fighte all the residewe of 
my lyfe ; yf y* maye please yo 1 ' L. to drawe yo r 
swoorde, that I maye kysse the same as a token 
of hyr Ma ties swoorde, and also to be meane unto 
her highnesse to vouchsalfe to accepte me as hyr 
most mysserable vassall. 

66 And now this earthe of Kylmallock, which 
towne I have most traiterously sacked and burnt, 
I kysse, and on the same I lye prostraite, over 
fraighte w th sorrow upponthe present vewe of my 
moste mischievous parte. And so (ryght hono- 
rable) as my most drad sovereigne lady the 
Queene's Majestie, hath througheoute the worlde 
most amply spred hyr glory for mercye ; so pros- 
trate heare, I beseeche your good L. to be ameane 
unto hyr highnesse, rather to have eye unto that 
mercy w ch hath made hyr most honnorable, 
then to hyr justice, whearwith I confesse I have 
deserved a thousand tymes to be destroyed." 

Such was at once the abject and the insincere 
submission of James Fitz-Maurice. For in less 
than three months after the departure of Sir John 
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Perrott for England, he was again the leader of 
a body of armed men. 

, It would far exceed the limits of a mere his- 
torical sketch, to enter upon the rebellion of the 
Earl of Desmond, as it should be treated; or, if 
the reader could be supposed acquainted with all 
that has been published, to give even an unsatis- 
factory abridgement of all that .is unpublished, 
and the knowledge of which is necessary for 
arriving at just conclusions. It has ever been the 
misfortune of Ireland to be misunderstood and 
suspected by her English rulers; and the history 
of this most interesting and important period, if 
honestly written, while affording a serious lesson 
for the Irish people, would also present one for 
the study of the Statesman. ButKilmallockismy 
theme, and a dispatch from Sir Henry Sydney* 
enables me to return to it early in the year 1576. 

" And thus," writes the Lord Deputy, "having 
left the Citie of Corck the 1st of this month (Fe- 

* In British Museum— Cotton MSS. Titus B— page 23. 
Dated Lymerick, 27 Feb. 1576, a valuable mine of information 
respecting the state of Ireland. 
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bruary) I lodged twoe nights by the way hether- 
wardes (to Limerick) at my Lo. Roche's, where 
I and all my trayne were very largely and boun- 
tifullye enterteined ; and passing from thence, I 
entered into the countye of Lymerick, and so 
lodged one night in the towne of Killmallock, 
w ch was lamentably e spoyled andbourned by that 
vyle traytor and rebell, James Fitzmorrice, but 
so spedily againe re-edified,* as surelye it is not 
almost to be credited but by the constant report 
of theim that knewe it andsaweitthen, and nowe 
have perused and seine it agayne, for where 
there was not one rose nor flower left unbourned, 
fewe or no howsies are now within ihe wall un- 
covered, whereby the benifit and good fruite of 
English lawes and forces most sensiblye is felt, 
without w ch the people confesse theimselves, they 
would for ever have abandoned that place, and 
sought some habitacion, and the lyke desolacion 
become of that towne, as may be seine by ruynes 
of manye other within this land whom Irish 

* Cox states this, apparently from a subsequent dispatch of 
the Lord Deputy ; vol. i. 346. 
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rebells have suppressed, and English forces and 
governement faylinge, were never since restored." 

Sir Richard Cox* mentions that the Lord De* 
puty, on his progress through the south of Ire- 
land in 1578, "punished some townsmen of Cork 
and Kilmallock for abusing the soldiers." 

During this time James Fitz-Maurice, " the per- 
jured caitife" as Hooker calls him, was practising 
with the continental powers for the invasion of 
Ireland. He first addressed himself to Henry 
III. ; but his overtures were received with cool- 
ness, and after two years of vain solicitation at 
the French Court, he proceeded to that of Spain, 
and in the name of the Catholics of Ireland, 
offered the kingdom to Philip. Philip, although 
at peace with England, secretly countenanced 
the views of Fitz-Maurice, in return for the under- 
hand assistance given by Elizabeth to the Dutch. 
By the King of Spain, Fitz-Maurice was recom- 
mended to Pope Gregory the XIII. ; and the re- 
sult of this intrigue was, that an English desperado 
namedStukely, and Fitz-Maurice, were appointed 



* Vol. i. 354. 
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Generals of the army to be raised for the invasion 
of Ireland. Two thousand men were ordered by 
the Pope to be prepared for this service ; his 
holiness was also pleased to create Stukely Mar- 
quis of Leinster, Earl of Wexford and Cather- 
logh, Viscount Murrough, and Baron of Ross ; 
and Fitz-Maurice, at the head of a small party, 
returned to Ireland to organize the disaffected 
chieftains and their followers, previous to the 
arrival of the main body, under the papal Mar- 
quis of Leinster. 

Stukely sailed from Civita Vecchia,with eight 
hundred Italians, and arrived in the Tagus at 
the precise moment when the King of Portugal 
had completed an armament for the invasion of 
Morocco. Stukely was induced to proceed 
with Don Sebastian against the Moors, by the 
promise that Sebastian, on the termination of that 
war, would accompany him in the invasion of 
Ireland. " And," to use the words of an old wri- 
ter, " to Africk they go, where they were killed 
in the famous battel wherein three kings were said 
to be slain." 

In July 1579, Fitz-Maurice arrived at Smerwick 
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described in my first volume as a small bay at the 
extremity of one of those tongues of land which 
shoot into the Atlantic, and as Camden expresses 
it, are beaten upon by " the barking billows" 
of that rude ocean. He brought with him three 
ships freighted with supplies of arms, ammuni- 
tion, and money, and was attended by a miscel- 
laneous train of about a hundred persons, consist- 
ing of Spaniards, Italians, Irish, and some Eng- 
lish Catholics, soldiers, engineers, artificers, 
adventurers and Jesuits. Among the latter were 
Doctors Nicholas Saunders, and Allen ; the for- 
mer of whom had been appointed by the Pope his 
legate, and entrusted with a consecrated banner. 
At the place of their landing they threw up a 
small fort, which was hallowed by religious cere- 
monies ; and Sirs John and James of Desmond, 
the Earl's brothers, with their followers, flocked 
to join Fitz-Maurice and his companions. 

James Fitz-Maurice was afterwards slain in a 
chance skirmish with Theobald Burke. Upon 
his death Sir John of Desmond became the leader 
of the insurgents ; and Sir William Drury, with 
such force as he could collect, made several 
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movements towards encountering the enemy, 
which do not here require notice, as my object 
is merely to illustrate the episodes of the Des- 
mond fortunes, directly connected with Kilmal- 
lock. The garrison of that town had intercepted 
Sir John and Doctor Saunders on their progress 
to excite the northern Chiefs to rebellion, and 
forced them to return to Kerry. And while Sir 
William Drury was encamped near Kilmallock, 
he commanded the Earl of Desmond to appear 
before him. 

Desmond professed his loyalty, notwithstanding 
the conduct of his brother ; but his professions 
were doubted. After some hesitation he came 
to the English camp, and there, contrary to good 
faith, was made a prisoner. This was the second 
time it had occurred to the Earl of Desmond to 
find himself detained against his will; but in the 
present instance he was soon liberated, as upon 
consideration it was found that nothing beyond 
the suspicion of favoring the invaders who were 
headed by his brother, could effectively be urged 
against him. 

Upon this occasion Desmond repeated his 
usual rude asseveration of attachment to Eliza- 
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beth. " For my good mind towards the Queen's 
Majestie, God who knoweth the secrets of all 
men's harts save me, or do dampne me as my hart 
is well bent towards her Highness/'* And as a 
security for her husband's fidelity, and a pledge 
of his innocence, the Countess of Desmond sur- 
rendered to Sir "William Drury their only son, 
then an infant. 

When Sir Nicholas Malbie, to whom Drury 
on his departure for Waterford entrusted the mi- 
litary command of Munster, desired Desmond to 
attend him, the Earl hesitated, and excused him- 
self from so doing, though still with professions 
of loyalty. Nor is it to be wondered at, that a 
proud and powerful nobleman, who had more 
than once been captured by the officers of the 
English Queen, and who had spent some of the 
best years of his life as a prisoner, should hesi- 
tate at again risking his liberty. 

* Fragment of an autograph letter by the Earl of Desmond, 
dated 12th September 1579, accidentally discovered at Dingle, 
in 1825. The same sentence, or very nearly the same, occurs 
more than once in the Earl's correspondence, deposited in the 
State Paper Office. 
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Malbie would not allow his newly acquired 
power to be, what he considered, trifled with, 
and directly seized the Earl's town of Rathkeal. 
This act of aggression Desmond considered him- 
self justified in resenting ; and thus hostilities com- 
menced. 

Sir William Pelham, the successor of Drury in 
the government of Ireland, proposed an inquiry 
into the conduct of Malbie, and therefore sum- 
moned the Earl of Desmond to his presence. 
His Countess appeared for her Lord, and apolo- 
gized for the Earl's not coming in person — ex- 
perience having probably somewhat shaken his 
confidence in receiving an impartial hearing. 

And instead of the avowed enquiry into the 
Earl's grievances, we find his intriguing rival the 
Earl of Ormond dispatched to Desmond with 
certain articles (which may be founded in 
Hooker's Chronicle) and the concession of which 
would in fact have placed Desmond at the entire 
mercy of those from whom he had before learned 
hat no favour was to be expected. 
Desmond in reply* complained of the wrongs 

Dated 30th October 1579. — Hooker's Irish Chronicles. 
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he had suffered, alluded to his unredressed in- 
juries, and although he declined agreeing to the 
articles, disclaimed all rebellious intentions. 

In return, a slight letter of remon- 
strance appears to have been addressed to the 
Earl of Desmond ; and on the 2nd of November 
1579,* he was by sound of trumpet proclaimed 
at Rathkeal, a traitor, and copies of the pro- 
clamation were immediately forwarded to the 
principal places in Ireland. Two members of 
the council, the Lords Gormanstown and Delvin, 
refused to sign this declaration against Desmond; 
and it is to be feared that there is too much 
truth inDr. Curry'sf statement, that "his vast es- 
tate was a strong inducement to the chief Go- 
vernors of Ireland, to make or proclaim him a 
rebel, their prey being insured to them in either 
case by his forfeiture." 

We are told that one hour after the procla- 
mation was published, the Countess of Desmond 
" came to the camp to intercede for her unhappy 
Lord ; but the forces had marched towards her 

* Smith (Hist, of Cork) says 1st November.— Vol. ii. 55. 

* History of the Civil Wars of Ireland. 
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husband's country, which they entered with fire 
and sword." 

And as if in anticipation of future proceedings, 
one of . the first acts of Sir William Pelham's go- 
vernment was the transfer of the infant son and 
heir of the Earl of Desmond from the custody of 
Lord Ormond to the castle of Dublin, from 
whence the boy was sent a state prisoner to 
London. 

The enraged Earl, collecting his followers on 
the Ballahoura Mountain (about ten miles from 
Kilmallock), now appeared as the avowed enemy 
of Elizabeth, and proceeded to attack the town 
of Youghall, which he took and plundered. 
Elated by this success, Desmond wrote to Sir 
William Pelham, informing him that he had en- 
tered into a league for the defence of the Catho- 
lic religion with the King of Spain, under the sanc- 
tion of the Pope. The Earl of Ormond, greedy 
for revenge, forthwith let loose the English army 
upon the estates of Desmond, destroying the 
tillage, burning and ruining his castles, and mur- 
dering in cold blood their garrisons.. 

A succession of inhuman slaughters and acts of 
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devastations, which were ineffectually resisted by 
Desmond, followed for about six months, when 
that hunted nobleman, his Countess, and Saun- 
ders the papal legate, barely escaped with their 
liyes from a party of the royal army. Again 
Lady Desmond appeared before the Lord Jus- 
tice, and besought him on her knees, and in 
tears, to take pity on her, and recommend her 
miserable lord to the Queen for forgiveness. But 
Sir William Pelham remained inexorable ; and 
coldly speaking of the clemency which had been 
extended to the former treasons of her hus- 
band, referred to her Majesty's mercy, at the 
very time the Earl's brother Jam.es of Desmond 
was condemned and executed by martial law, and 
his reeking limbs exposed, .on the gates of Cork. 

Pursued from one retreat to another, the Earl 
of Desmond, after many ineffectual attempts at 
reprisal, and several narrow escapes, to use the 
words of Hooker, " trusting to no house nor cas- 
tell did shrowde himselfe in the woods and bogs, 
and in the winter following, kept his Christmasse 
(1582) in the wood of Kilquieg, neere to Kilmal- 
lock. And about the fourth of Januarie, then 

VOL. II, p 
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following, one John Welsh, a valiant and good 
souldier, was resolved to make a draught upon 
the said Earle, and he made acquainted there- 
with, Capteine Dowdall, Capteine Bangor, and 
George Thorington, provostmarshallof Monaster, 
all which laie then in garrison in Kilmallocke, 
and according to the order between them then 
agreed upon, they marched in the night time to 
the place and wood where the Earle laie. 

" But being come thither, they were to pass 
over a great river before they could come to enter 
into the wood of Kilquieg, and by reason of the 
great raines then falling, it was impossible for 
man or horsse to passe over the same, which 
thing John Welsh did before mistrust. 

" Wherefore the night before, he went thither 
verie closelie, with such few persons as he had 
chosen for the purpose ; and there he caused a 
number of flakes and hurdels to be made of halson, 
allers, and withie rods, which he caused to be 
drawne over the river by one whom he had there 
of purpose, which could swim verie well . And this 
fellow when he had fastened some of the hurdels 
to a tree in the further side of the water, and 
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then by a rope drew over the residue, one after 
another, did so fasten and tie one unto another, 
and so cunninglie handled the matter, that when 
the Capteins came, they passed over the river verie 
well without danger or perill. And so from 
thence the said Welsh did guide and bring them 
by the breake of the daie unto the Earle's cabin : 
but the wood was so full of thickets, and so.mirie, 
that they were fame to go a speare's length wide 
from the cabin to come unto it. The Earle, hear- 
ing a great noise, and expecting some extraor- 
dinarie and a greater companie to be in place, 
more than his owne, and doubting the woorst, 
ran out of his bed in his shirt, and ran into the 
river fast by his cabin, and there hid himselfe 
close under a. banke, hard up to his chin, by 
which means he escaped, and his wife with him. 

" The souldiers made diligent search for him, 
both by searching of the river and of the wood, 
but could not find him ; whereupon they did put 
to the sword so manie as they found there, and 
carried awaie the goods with them, and so re- 
turned to Kilmallocke." 

o 2 
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Another extract from Hooker, respecting the 
miserable state to which the chief force of Des- 
mond was reduced, is too striking to be omitted. 

" In the moneth of August, in the yeare of 
Christ one thousand five ^hundred- eightie and 
three, it was advertised to the garrisons in Kil- 
mallocke and Cashell, that the Earle of Desmond 
was come againe to harborough himselfe in 
Harlo wood, and had above three score gallow- 
glasses besides kerne a great number, upon 
whom Captein Dowdall having good espials, made 
a jorneie thither, and being entred into the 
wood verie earlie, laie close all the forenoone. 
For these gallowglasses had bin so dared from 
time to time, that now like a sort of deere they 
laie upon their keepings ; and so fearfull they 
were, that they would not tarrie in anie one 
place anie long time, but where they did dress 
their meat, thence they would remove, and eat 
in another place, and from thence go unto ano- 
ther place to lie. 

" In the nights they would watch ; in the fore- 
noones they would be upon the hilles and moun- 
taines, to descrie the countrie, and in the after- 
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noone they would sleepe. The Capteine, break- 
ing time with them, made staie in the wood ac- 
cordinglie, and in the afternoone he learned by 
his espials, that they were returned from the 
mounteins, and were entred into their cabins, 
where some of them were asleepe, and some of 
them occupied in dressing of a horsse for to eat^ 
for other vittels were scant. The Captein sud- 
denlie entred upon them, and took them at such 
an advantage, that they were all, for the most 
part put to the sword ; of which five and twentie 
were taken in their cabins." 

More than twelve months previous to this 
piece of butchery, Sir John of Desmond had been 
killed, and according to the usual practice, cut 
up for distribution ; his head was sent to Dub- 
lin, where the savage trophy was placed on the 
Castle, and his body was hanged by the heels on a 
gibbet at the north gate of Cork. Saunders the 
papal legate had also perished miserably. He fell 
a victim to famine, and the effects of exposure to 
the weather ; and a body supposed to be his, 
was found in a wood, partially devoured by- 
wolves. 
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Thus the force of Desmond gradually dwindled 
from a formidable army to a few personal atten- 
dants ; and pursued from one retreat to another, 
trie escapes of the Earl were numerous and ex- 
traordinary. The last scene of the Earl of Des- 
mond's life, although an inglorious, is an affecting 
termination to his tragical history. 

His followers, compelled by their necessities, 
had seized some cows belonging to a poor woman. 
She gave the alarm, and a few musketeers and 
kerns in the English pay pursued the depredators 
to a secluded mountain glen, four miles east of 
Tralee. In the darkness of midnight the light of 
a fire attracted the party who were in pursuit, 
and entering a little grove they came to a ruinous 
hovel, in which they found an old man exhausted 
from fatigue and want of food. All the rest had 
fled. 

The leader of the musketeers, who was named 
Kelly, rushed forward sword in hand, and struck 
the defenceless creature so severe a blow as al- 
most to dissever his arm. " Spare me — spare 
me 1" ejaculated the wounded man — " I am 
he Earl of Desmond !" The appeal was made 
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in vain. The ferocious Kelly cut off his head, 
and sent it to the Earl of Ormond, by whom, 
"pickled in a pipkin," it was transmitted to 
England, where it was spiked on London 
Bridge. 

But neither the death of Desmond, nor the 
depopulation of his country, restored tranquillity 
to the south of Ireland. His nephew James, 
who is said to have been the handsomest man of 
his time, assumed the title, and became leader 
of the rebellious Geraldines. He was the son 
of Thomas, the late Earl's elder brother, whom 
his father had deprived of his inheritance, on 
the ground that his mother was too near in 
consanguinity to him to allow of their mar- 
riage being legal. James Fitz-Thomas is dis- 
tinguished in history as the Sugan Earl of Des- 
mond, a soubriquet which has been literally 
explained as " A man of straw," the word Sugan 
signifying a straw rope or hay-band. The ap- 
pellation, however, is a figurative one, - and as 
a Sugan, or rather Thugan, is so called from 
being twisted with the left hand, the term has 
been applied to illegal or left-handed marriages. 
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In 1590, the Sugan Earl, " at the head of a 
formidable body of Irish, beseiged Kilmallock ; 
but Sir Thomas Norris, the Lord President, as- 
sisted by the Earl of Ormond, forced him to 
raise the siege."* 

The limits of this work will not allow of my 
entering upon an account of the proceedings of 
the Sugan Earl of Desmond, beyond those 
which have immediate reference to Kilmallock; 
and I therefore hasten to the arrival of Sir 
George Carew, as Lord President of Munster, 
in the year 1600. 

The importance of the rebellion in the South, 
headed by the Sugan Earl, was increased by the 
formidable insurrection of O'Neal in the north 
of Ireland, and the expectation that these 
Chiefs would daily receive foreign aid. Many 
of the Irish chiefs who were ready to join the 
Desmond cause, hesitated in their proceedings, 
in consequence of the garrison maintained in 
Kilmallock; and, however well inclined to sup- 
port those who acted against the English govern- 



*Fitz- Gerald's and Mac Gregor's Limerick, Vol. 1., p. 340. 
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ment, dared not openly to take the field, Among 
these, was the White Knight, who, although 
notoriously disaffected, on the approach of the 
Lord President endeavoured to be received into 
favour and protection, through the mediation 
of Sir George Thornton, the commander of the 
garrison of Kilmallock. 

On the 23rd of May 1600, Sir George Garew 
arrived with his army " within a mile of Kil- 
mallocke, where the "White Knight, according 
to his former promises, made his humble sub- 
mission, whereby," adds the writer of the Pacata 
Hibernia, " the faggot began to unloose which 
combined the rebellion in Mounster."* 

The Lord President now endeavoured by 
bribery, to get the Sugan Earl betrayed into 
his hands. He accordingly treated with Dermot 
O'Connor, a daring and unprincipled mercenary, 
who had married a daughter of the late Earl of 
Desmond. And by him the Sugan Earl was 
treacherously seized and confined in a strong- 
hold called Castle -ishin. But before the Lord 

*Part 1. 74. The Dublin reprint of 1810, from the original 
London Ed. of 1633, is here referred to. 

05 
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President, who waited at Kilmallock to receive 
the intelligence, was informed of the capture, 
the Sugan Earl had been rescued by a large 
body of insurgents. 

The particulars of this completely melo-dra- 
matic affair, are so fully related in the Pacata 
Hibernia, * that it is unnecessary to repeat 
them. For the same reason, f I shall avoid 
entering into the action between a party of the 
English who sallied from Kilmallock upon the 
Sugan Earl, as he was proceeding from Kerry 
towards the fastnesses of Aherlow, with his bag- 
gage and a force of 600 men. In this fight the 
gallantry of Captain Grymes $ is remarkable : 
at the head of thirty-six horsemen only, the 
infantry not having come up, he charged the 
baggage guard, and possessed himself of the 
baggage. And although charged in return by 
the main body (with four columns), he held his 
ground, until some footmen came uj) to the 
support of his small troop. After a sharp con- 



*pp. 88. 104. fpp. 148 to 159. 

% In tlie Pacata Hibernia, the name is written Greame. 
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test the Irish gave way, leaving "sixty of the 
chiefest men and leaders" dead upon the field 
besides "many churles and boys and the 
wounded are estimated at the same number. * 

The consequences of this encounter were 
ruinous to the Sugan Earl, as he was never after 
able to rally his adherents into any considerable 
body. Nevertheless, his latent power was 
highly dangerous to the English Government, 
and he was anxiously sought after. Had the 
meditated Spanish invasion of Ireland taken 
place a few months sooner than it did, no doubt 
hundreds who felt themselves bound by the ties 
of Clanship to the Sugan Earl, would have re- 
laxed in their allegiance to Elizabeth, and have 
flocked to his standard, " constant/'as an old writer 
phrases it, "only in inconstancy." In the State 
Papers he is spoken of as " the most potent 
Gerraldyne that ever was of any Erles of Des- 

* Captain Richard Gryme's letter to Sir George Carew, 
■with an account of this action, is extant in the State Paper 
Office. It is dated on the following day (17th September 
1600) from Kilmallock, and although not verbatim, accords 
\W3qA\& x^lmmlk litem, 
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mond his ancestors and when it was re- 
membered that at one period six thousand men 
were at his command, such a rebel could not 
exist, without exciting serious apprehensions. 

It will probably be remembered by the reader, 
that James, the eldest son of the " great" Des- 
mond, who had been given up when a mere in- 
fant as a pledge for the loyalty of his father, 
was sent into England. Reared in confinement, 
he was carefully educated as aprotestant; and was, 
consequently, inexperienced in popular tumult, 
and ignorant of political intrigue. His temper 
and habits were formed under judicious restraint, 
and moulded to a purpose. And the only per- 
sonal recollection he could have had of his 
father, was that of seeing his head spiked as a 
traitor's upon London Bridge. 

After much and serious deliberation, it was 
determined by Elizabeth to revive, in her 
youthful prisoner, the title which his father had 
forfeited, and to send him over to Ireland with 
the restored honours of his family, as a means 
#f detaching the followers of the Sugan Earl, 
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and as a test of the national attachment pro- 
fessed for the house of Desmond. 

An honest and direct appeal to Irish feeling, 
no matter on what subject, has seldom proved 
unsuccessful : the result, therefore, of this poli- 
tical experiment is worthy of attention. But as 
statesmen are seldom remarkable for sincere or 
sensitive feelings, it may be presumed they are 
ill suited to deal with what they do not under- 
stand^ and the present instance affords an ex- 
ample. 

Had the young Earl — "the Queen's Earl," 
as he is contemptuously styled, been freely re- 
stored to the honours of his ancestors, — had his 
mind, which was well schooled in England, been 
emancipated from the subjection necessarily 
engen dered by the consciousness of acting not 
merely under the control of a spy, but of spies 
upon that spy, (or to use the expressive name 
of the time, under the restriction of " Spialls 
other consequences would probably have been 
produced. The efforts made to conceal the pro- 
found political calculations of this measure, by a 
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flimsy disguise of romantic generosity, were 
vain. Throughout the whole of the transaction, 
the want of confidence and candour exhibited, 
even towards the most prominent actors, is re- 
markable, and can leave but little doubt that the 
appeal was made from necessity, and that the 
over caution observed, defeated itself. The 
Pacata Hibernia is the title of a book, (more 
than once quoted from, and referred to in these 
pages), which was published two hundred years 
since, upon the tranquillity of Ireland from the 
heartless policy of the Elizabethan age. 
How has that title been verified ? — 
Upon events which are passed, all contempo- 
rary opinions are curious ; but opinions coming 
from the direct actors are important, as unfold- 
ing to our view the secret workings of state 
machinery. Thus writes the Lord President of 
Munster, to the Lord Deputy Mountjoy, as a P. 
S. to a letter, dated the 20th of August 1600:* 
"I did forget to wryte unto yo r Lo : that J ames 
Fitz-Gerald sonne to the late Earle of Desmond 
is nowe at liberty, and by her Majestie permit- 

* M. S. in State Paper Office. 
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ted to wryte himself Earle of Desmond. He 
is dayle expected in Ireland, but I am an un- 
belever in that poynt." An official notification^ 
in reply, or perhaps sooner than he could have 
received one, made a convert of the Lord Presi- 
dent, and within two months the young Earl 
landed at Youghall. 
It would appear from the almost diurnal narrative 
of the Pacata Hibernia, that immediately on the 
receipt of this letter, Sir George Carew sent a 
foot-man into Kerry dressed up "as the manner 
is, having his Master's Armes upon his coate be- 
fore and behinde to shew himself in most places 
of the Countrey, that thereby they might bee the 
better perswaded of his" (the young Earl's) 
" comming, and bee a meanes to alienate their 
hearts from the counterfeit Desmond." 

Previous to the departure of James Fitzge- 
rald, (for before his leaving London, he can 
scarcely be called the Earl of Desmond,) from the 
land of his captivity for that of his birth, he had 
several private audiences of Elizabeth. At one 
of these the Queen appears to have presented 
him with a seal, a fac-simile of which, copied 
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from an impression in the State Paper Offi.ce, is 
here inserted. 



Poetry arid poetical devices were fashionable in 
the court of Elizabeth, and the design of this seal 
is a beautiful illustration. A tree in full leaf and 
vigour, rises from a grave stone ; and around is the 

motto, EX MAHMOKE EXEO. 

A close translation of some Irish verses, the 
precise meaning of which is rendered obvious 
by the discovery of this seal, are here offered to 
the reader. Nor is it an improbable conjecture* 
that they were the composition of some Bard, 
or Rhymer, in the pay of the Lord Deputy of 
Ireland, or the Lord President of Munster.* 

* See in support of this conjecture the will of Sir John Perrott. 
1 1 And I have given jtnoney to Rhymers to sett forth hir Majes 
ties most worthie praises, as by Maister Treasurer's of the 
Warres accomptes will appere." 
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And our noble Queen thus spake the Earl, 
" Thou J rt like to a young and hopeful tree ; 

Then take this seal, with its chain of pearl, 
That Desmond's son may his image see. 

Upon that seal there was graven fair 
A silent tomb with a nameless stone, 

That Desmond's deeds may lie buried there, 
And be with mercy, like moss, o'ergrown. 

A young tree sprung from that marble bed, 

And about its branches fresh and green, 
" I rise from this tomb/' was plainly read, 
By th' favor and grace of England's Queen. 

There are three or four unimportant letters, pre- 
served among the State Papers, relative to the 
equipment and departure of the newly-created 
Earl of Desmond for Ireland. His own letter, 
however, with an account of his embarkation, 
voyage, and proceedings, is peculiarly interest- 
ing.* It commences — " My pen not daring to 
presume to approach the piercing, and resplen- 
dant majesty of my Sovereign's eyes;" and pro- 
ceeds with a declaration of affection for Sir Robert 

* "Unpublished M. S. in State Paper Office, dated " Mallo, 
21st October 1600." 
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Cecil ; and a most devoted profession of duty 
towards the Queen, written in a similar style 
with the commencement, the bombast of which 
is strikingly contrasted with the artless strain of 
the narrative. 

"Upon Monday, the 13th October, we set 
sail from Shirehampton, for Corke ; where we 
having so fair a passage, as the honest gentle- 
man, the bearer can tell you, the master and 
sailors said they never, for this time of the year, 
knew the like ; we held our course for the place 
appointed by your Honor's instructions ; but 
that I was so sea sick, as whilst I live shall 
never love that element, being two days and a 
night at sea, besought them to land me any 
where. So being not able to reach Corke on 
Tuesday night, being the 14th of this month, 
we fell in at Youghall ; where that your Honor 
may know the truth of my proceedings, I had 
like coming new of the sea, and therefore 
somewhat weake, to be overthrown with the 
kisses of old Calleaks ; * and was received with 
that joy of the poor people, as did well shew 

* Women — no doubt the Irish word caile, a countryman. 
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they joyed in the exceeding mercy her sacred 
Majesty shewed towards me. From thence we 
went to Mr. John Fitz-Edmond's house, at 
Clone/ where we had a great deale of cheer, 
after the country fashion, and shew of welcome. 
From thence to Cork, (where I humbly be- 
seech your honour to take notice of this.) I 
write from that towne, as Captain Price can 
witness. 

" Coming thither three or four hours before 
night, we could not get lodging in a long time, 
neither place to send my cook to provide supper 
for us, until I was fayne (except I would go sup- 
perless to bed,) to bid myself to the mayor's 
house, a lavryer, one Meagh,f who if he have 
no better insight in Littleton, than in other 
observances of this place, may for her Majesty's 
service be well called Lacklaw ; for it much adoe 
that we got anything for money ; but that the 
most of my people lay without lodging, and Cap- 
tain Price had the hoggs for his neighbours. 

"From that town, which hath so great a charter 

* The late Bishop of Cloyne's Palace, 
f AngUce, Meade. 
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and so little honesty, I came to my Lord Pre- 
sident to Moyallo." 

Before proceeding farther with the young 
Earl, the conduct of the Mayor of Cork deserves 
notice, were it merely for the ingenuity of his 
defence ; although it also affords a curious his- 
torical passage, highly characteristic of the tem- 
per of the time. There can be little doubt 
that the young Earl's letter from Cork, to 
which he so pointedly alludes, was intercepted 
by the Mayor. Cox* says, "When he, (the 
Earl) came to Cork, the inhabitants finding 
he was a Protestant, refused to entertain him ; 
so that he was fain to obtrude himself upon 
the Mayor, where he supp'd, and after supper 
he wrote a letter of this usage to the Lords of 
the Council : but the Mayor told him, No letter 
should go out of his house, but u)hat he saw. 

" However, the Earl sent away his letters; and 

the Queen, on notice hereof, ordered the Lords 

of the Council to reprimand the Mayor &c. 

which they did to purpose, by their letter of 

* I. 432. On the authority of the Manuscript Lib. D. D. D. 
in Lambeth Library. 
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10th. November 1600." Meade's vindication is 
dated the 14th January,* following. He gives 
as his excuses, for not publicly receiving the 
Earl, that it did not appear to him that he was 
the Earl of Desmond, by sight of his patent. 
That the Earl having landed at Youghall, and 
not repairing first to the Lord President, who 
was then at Mallow, he did fear that his lord- 
ship might be offended at his entertaining him, 
not being in authority by letters patent to re- 
ceive the Earl at the gates of the City, as is 
only done to the Lord Deputy, the Lord Pre- 
sident, or such as otherwise are authorized by 
the Queen. And that the Earl's ancestors 
having formerly imposed tributes, he felt un- 
willing to entangle the city in any dispute. 
" Yet," contines Meade, "for private kindness 
there wanted none, for I assure your good 
honour, that the young Earl's officers did send 
to bespeak on Mr. Skiddy's house, from some 
private affection between them, whereby I 
expected the same ; but by reason, certain stores, 
and provisions of garrison, kept in the same 

* Unpublished M. S. in State Paper Office. 
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house, the same was not so soon ready ; and his 
Lordship came hither thereupon, and I enter- 
tained him at my poor house, until his lodg- 
ings were making ready." 

The Mayor states that the Earl's officers, 
objected to those proceedings, and he continues, 
"I was therefore feign to lodge him at one 
Philip Marten's house, being an Alderman of 
this city ; being the same lodging as the Earl 
of Ormond, and Sir Warham St. Leger had, and 
being the principallest house in the place/' 

" The young Earl's troop," says Meade, (e were 
noisy and discontented, and his Lordship called 
for pen and ink, to write to my Lord President ; 
and I thinking that he meant to write by way 
of complaint for not furnishing him horses, I 
prayed his Lordship's good will, to acquaint me 
with his meaning. He replied his letters were 
for her Majesty's service. I presently dis- 
patched advice by messengers of the city, and 
collecting the keys, (it) being midnight, which 
were divided amongst the Aldermen by custom 
used here, since King John's time, and I re- 
ceived on the morrow an answer." 
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On the 18th of October 1600, Captain Price 
delivered the young Earl of Desmond and his 
despatches to the Lord President of Munster, 
at Mallow. Captain Price, who is described as "a 
sober, discreet Gentleman, and an ancient Com- 
mander in the Warres," had been entrusted not 
only with the guidance of the Earl into Ireland, 
but with the care of the patent " under the 
great seale of England for his restitution in 
blood and honour." Copies of Elizabeth's 
letter, and the patent, haye been printed in the 
Pacata Hibernia;* and it is therefore here mere- 
ly necessary to remark, that the Queen's letter 
strongly exhibits the doubt which existed in her 
Majesty's mind, as to the prudence of the mea- 
sure; Sir George Carew is expressly told that 
he is at liberty to make the young Earl a close 
prisoner, or even to refuse the recognition of 
his title should he deem it necessary so to do ; — • 
he is restricted from the delivery of the patent 
out of his hands, although it may be shewn to 
any whom he thinks it worth while to convince 
of the fact, without farther orders. And to 
provide for the temporary support of the ques- 

*Part l.pp. 155-162 
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tionable Earl of Desmond, thus made by the 
Queen, and his attendants, the Lord President 
of Munster was directed to cashier a company 
of his troops. 

Out of this reduction, remuneration was also 
especially provided for the Archbishop of Cas- 
hel's secret services; and her Majesty's letter 
closes with the following observation respecting 
this* arch- spy *— that " The bishop is not unfit 
to frequent the young gentleman; and there- 
fore, that credit which is fit, let him have, and 
let your proofe of his zeale excuse other his 
indiscretions." 

Upon the departure of Captain Price from 
Mallow, after performing the service entrusted 
to him, Mr. Crosbie, the spy upon Price and 
his charge, writes thus respecting the reception 
of the young Earl, f 

"At whose entrey into the towne there was 
so great and wonderful allacryty and rejoicing 

* The frequent communications in cypher with the English 
Government, prove the confidence reposed in the Archbishop 
of Cashel. He appears in the present instance to have acte d 
as a spy upon Mr. Crosbie. 

f M. S. letter addressed to Sir Robert Cecil, from Mallo, 
21st. October 1600., by Cap. Price. 
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of the people, both men, women, and children^ 
and mightie crying and pressing aboute him as 
there was not onlie mushe adoe to followe him, 
but also a great number overthrowne, and over- 
run in the streetes in striving who should come 
first unto him. The like whereof I never harde 
or sawe before nor woulde thinke it could ' ever 
be except it were aboute our Prince. 

ee Indeed I have often read that upon the elec- 
tion of a Kinge the people generallie would 
crie Kinge H. Kinge H. or otherwise according 
to his name. So likewise (though so unmeete 
to be don to a subjecte) the harts of the people 
— ye the very infants hearing but this Desmond 
named coulde not contayne themselves from 
shewing the afTeccon they beare to their house — 
assure your honour it was not like the crie made 
to Rich: the third at Baynardes Castle." 

The brief remainder of the young Earl's 
history, and the complete moral overthrow 
which the Desmond power sustained at Kil- 
mallock, are so well told in the Pacata Hibernia ? 
that I will give it as there related. * 

*pp. 162-165. 
VOL. II. P 
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u It was thought by all men, that the com- 
ming of this young Lord into Ireland, would 
have bred a great alteration in the province, 
and an absolute revolt of all the old followers of 
the house of Desmond from James Fitz- Thomas ; 
but it proved of no such consequence. 

" For the President to make triall of the dis- 
position and affection of the young Earl's kin- 
dred and followers, at his desire consented that 
he should make a journey from Mayallo into 
the Countie of Limerick, accompanied with the 
Archbishop of Cashell, and Master Boyle,* 
Clearke of the * Councell (a person whom the 
Lord President did repose much trust and confi- 
dence in, and with whom he then communicated 
and advised about his most serious and secret 
affaires of that Government). And to Master 
Boyle his Lordship gave secret charge, as well 
to observe the Earles waies and carriage, as 
what men of quality, or others, made their ad- 
dress e unto him ; and with what respects and 
behaviour they carried themselves towards the 
Earle ; who came to Kilmallock upon a Satur- 
day in the evening, and by the way, and at their 

* Afterwards "the Great Earl of Cork " 
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entry into the Towne, there was a mighty con- 
course of people, insomuch^ as all the streets, 
doores, and windowes, yea the very gutters 
and tops of the houses were so filled with them, 
as if they came to see him whom God had sent 
to bee that comfort and delight their soules and 
hearts most desired, and they welcomed him 
with all the expressions and signs of joy, every 
one throwing upon him wheat and salt, (an 
ancient ceremony used in that province, upon 
the election of their new Mayors and Officers, 
as a prediction of future peace and plenty).* 

" That night the Earle was invited to supper to 
Sir George Thorneton's, who then kept his 
house' in the towne of Kilmallock; and al- 
though the Earle had a guard of souldiers 
which made a lane from his lodgings to Sir 
George Thorneton's house, yet the confluence 
of people that flockt thither to see him was so 
great, as in halfe an houre he could not make 

*This custom of "powdering the Mayor," aa it is called, 
on his return to the Mansion house, fromheing sworn into office 
was, I am told practised within the last thirty years, in the city 
of Cork ; and is the suhject of a picture hy Mr. Grogan, a clever 
native artist. 
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his passage through the crowd; and after sup- 
per he had the like encounters at his returne to 
his lodging. 

" The next day being Sunday, the Earle went 
to church to heare divine service ; and all the 
way his countrey people used loud and rude 
dehortations to keep him from church, unto 
which he lent a deafe eare ; but after service 
and the sermon was ended, the Earle comming 
forth of the church, was railed at, and spat upon 
by those that before his going to church were 
so desirous to see and salute him. Insomuch, 
as after that publicke expression of his reli- 
gion, the towne was cleered of that multitude 
of strangers, and the Earle from thenceforward 
might walke as quietly and freely in the 
towne, as little in effect followed or regarded 
as any other private gentleman. 

" This true relation I the rather make, that all 
men may observe how hatefull our religion, and 
the professors thereof, are to the ruder and ig- 
norant sort of people in that kingdome. For 
from thence forward, none of his father's follow- 
ers, (except some few of the meaner sort of free- 
holders) resorted unto him ; and the other great 
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Lords in Mounster, who had evermore beene 
overshadowed by the greatnesse of Desmond, 
did rather feare than wish the advancement of 
the young Lord. But the trueth is, his religion 
being a protestant, was the onely cause that had 
bred this coynesse in them all ; for if hee had 
been a Romish Catholicke, the hearts and knees 
of all degrees in the province would have bowed 
unto him. Besides, his comming was not well 
liked by the undertakers, who were in some jea- 
lousie, that in after times he might be restored 
to his father's inheritances, and thereby become 
their lord, and their rent (now payed to the 
crowne) would in time be conferred upon him. 

" These considerations assured the President 
that his personall being in Mounster would pro- 
duce small effects, but onely to make tryall what 
power hee had." 

Thus slighted and neglected ; wearied no doubt 
by the conduct of the spies by whom he was at- 
tended, and the jealousy of those who were par- 
ticipators in his father's princely forfeiture" ; the 
heart-broken young earl humbly requested per- 
mission to return into England, which the Lord 
President readily granted. On the 22nd of March 
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16G0-1, after an anxious sojourn of five months 5 
he left Ireland^ "and landed at Miniade* in 
Somersetshire, and so to the Court of Eng- 
land ; where after a few moneths he died. The 
letters pattents which her Majestie had granted 
for his restoration, the President never delivered 
unto him." His dissolution is announced in the 
Pacata Hibernia, with an air of the greatest sang- 
froid. "The eleventh (January, 1601-2) the 
Lord President had intelligence from England, 
that James (the late restored Earle of Desmond) 
was dead, and that eighteen hundred quarters of 
oates were sent into Munster for the reliefe of 
our horses." 

In the meantime, the hair -breadth escapes of 
the Sugan Earl from capture, were as remarkable 
as those of his unfortunate predecessor. In one 
instance the Lord President having received in- 
formation of his being concealed in a wood not 
far from Kilmallock, sent the Earl of Thomond, 
Sir George Thornton, and Captain Harvey, with 
their Companies, in search of him. " No sooner 
were they entred into the fastnesse, but presently 
the sentinells which were placed in the skirt of 

* Minehead. 
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the wood; raised the crie, which as it should 
seeme, rowsed the counterfeit Earle of Desmond, 
and Dermond MacCraghe, the Pope's Bishop of 
Corke, who were lodged there in a poore ragged 
cabbin. Desmond fled away barefoot, having no 
leasure to pull on his shoes, and was not disco- 
vered : but MacCraghe was met by some of the 
souldiers, cloathed in a simple mantle, and torne 
trowses, like an aged churle ; and they neglect- 
ing so poore a creature not able to carry weapon, 
suffered him to passe unregarded or as Cox 
expressively says — " did not think him worth a 
hanging." 

The incidents of the capture of the Sugan Earl 
are exceedingly romantic and picturesque. They 
are minutely related in the Pacata Hibernia,f 
but I feel unwilling to abridge the passage. 

" There was no man of account in all Moun- 
ster whom the President had not oftentimes la- 
boured about the taking of the reputed Earle still 
lurking secretly within this province, promising 
very bountifull and liberall rewards to all, or any 

* Pacata Hibernia, part I. 191. 
f Part I, 238 to 242. 
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such as would draw such a draught whereby he 
might be gotten alive or dead; every man enter- 
tained these proffers, as being resolute in perform- 
ing the same service, although they never concei- 
ved any such thought ; but at last it hapned after 
this manner. The Lord Barry having one hun- 
dred men in pay from the Que ene, employed them 
many times about such service, as either the Pre- 
sident should command, or himself thought requi- 
sit ; and namely, about the fourteenth of May 
(1601), knowing that one Dermod Odogan as a 
harper, dwelling at Garryduffe, used to harbour 
this arch-rebell, or else upon occasion of some 
stealth that had been made in his country, the 
thieves making towards this fastnesse, hissouldiers 
pursued them into this wood, where by good for- 
tune this supposed Earle, with two of the Baldo- 
nes, and this Dermod, were gathered together, 
being almost ready to goe to supper ; but having 
discovered these souldiers they left their meate, 
and made haste to shift for themselves. They 
were no sooner gone out of the cabbin, but the 
souldiers were come in, and finding this pro- 
vision and a mantle (which they knew belonged 
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to James Fitz-Thomas) they followed the chase 
of the stag now roused. By this time the harper 
had conveyed the Sugan Earle into the thickest 
part of the fastnesse ; and himself with his two 
other companions of purpose discovered them- 
selves to the souldiers, and left the wood with the 
lapwing's policie; that they being busied in pur- 
suite of them, the other might remaine secure 
within that fastnesse, and so indeed it fell out ; 
for the souldiers supposing that J ames Fitz-Tho- 
mas had beene of that company, made after them 
till evening, by what time they had recovered 
the White Knight's countrey, where being past 
hope of any farther service, they returned to Bar- 
ry Court, and informed the Lord Barry of all 
those accidents. 

" On the next morning, the Lord Barry, glad of 
so good a cause of complaint against the White 
Knight, whom hee hated, hasteth to the Pre- 
sident, and relating unto him all these particulars, 
signifieth what a narrow escape the arch- tray tor 
had made, and that if the White Knight's people 
had assisted his souldiers, hee could not possibly 
have escaped their hands. 
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" Hereupon the White Knight was presently- 
sent for, who being called before the President, 
was rebuked with sharpe words and bitter repre- 
hensions, for the negligence of his country in 
so important a busines, and was menaced, that 
for so much as hee had undertaken for his whole 
country, therefore hee was answerable, both 
with his life and lands, for any default by them 
made. 

" The White Knight receiving these threatenings 
to heart, humbly intreated the President to sus- 
pend his judgement for a few dayes, vowing upon 
his soule, that if the said Desmond were now in 
this country (as was averred) or should hereafter 
repaire thither, hee would give the President a good 
account of him alive or dead, otherwise he was con- 
tented that both his lands and goods should remaine 
at the Queene's mercy ; and with these protesta- 
tions he departed ; and presently repairing to Sir 
George Thornton* hee recounted unto him the 
sharpe reproofes which from the President hee 
had received. Sir George finding him thus well 
netled, tooke hold of the occasion, and never 
* At Kilmallock. 
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left urging him to performe the service, un- 
til! he had taken his corporall oath (upon a 
booke) that he would employ all his endeavours 
to effect the same. 

u As soon as he was returned to his house,* 
he made the like moane unto some of his faith- 
fullest followers, as hee had done to Sir 
George Thornton, and to stirre up their minds 
to helpe him in the perill hee stood ; hee pro- 
mised him that could bring him word where 
J ames Fitz-Thomas was, he would give him fiftie 
pound in money, the inheritance of a Plough- 
land to him and his heirs for ever, with many 
immunities and freedomes. 

u One of his followers, which loved him dear ely, 
compassionating the perplexity hee was in — But 
would you indeed (said hee) lay hands upon 
James Fitz-Thomas, if you knew where to find 
him ? The Knight confirmed it with protes- 

* On the 29th May 1601, (the morning of the capture,) the 
White Knight (Edmund Gibbon,) wrote to the Lord Presi- 
dent respecting James Fitz-Thomas (the Sugan Earl) in the 
following words : — " for I think if any other should take him but 
myself, my harte would burste." M.S. letter in State Paper 

nice. 
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tations. Then follow me, said he, and I will 
bring you where he is. 

" The White Knight, and heewith six or seven 
more, (whereof Redmond Burke of Muskry- 
quirke was one ;) presently upon the nine and 
twentyeth of May tooke horse, and were guided 
to a Cave* in the Mountaine of Slewgort, which 
had but a narrow mouth, yet deepe in the 
ground, where the caytiffe Earle (accompanied 
onely with one of his foster brothers, called 
Thomas Ophegie) was then lurking. The 
White Knight called James Fitz-Thomas, requir- 

* Not far from Clogheen in the County of Tipperary ; — now 
known as the Cave of Skiheen-a-rinky, literally " the Cave of the 
dancing bush" (from sciac, a haw-thorn bush, and rincim, 
to dance) — to account for which name a whimsical traditionary 
story is current among the peasantry. The entrance, which is 
on the side of the mountain, is precisely as described, by a per- 
pendicular descent of some depth ; the Cave itself is of con- 
siderable extent, and a stream of water runs through it, which 
is the usual boundary to visitors. Many are the wild tales 
told of a Piper, who having ventured across, has never 
since returned, although his music has been distinctly heard 
at various times. The Mountain Slievegort is one of the 
Galtees.. The name, and a. most descriptjye one it is, literally 
signifies, I am told, the heathy mountain field. 
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ing him to come out and render himselfe his 
prisoner. 

" But contrariwise, hee presuming upon the 
greatness of his quality, comming to the cave's 
mouth, required Eedmund Burke and the rest 
to lay hands upon the Knight (for both hee and 
they were his naturall followers).; but the wheele 
of his fortune being turned, with their swords 
drawen they entred the Cave, and without re- 
sistance disarming him and his foster brother, 
they delivered them bound to the White Knight, 
who carried him to his Castle of Kilvenny, and 
presently dispatched a messenger to Sir George 
Thornton to pray him to send some of the garri- 
son of Kilmallock to take charge of him, which 
employment was committed to the care of Cap- 
tain Francis Shingsby, who marching with his 
company to Kilvenny, had the prisoner delivered 
unto him, and from thence with as much expedi- 
tion as might bee, the White Knight, Sir George 
Thornton, and Captaine. Shingsby brought them 
unto the President, then residing at Shandon 
Castle adjoyning to Corke. 

"But how the White Knight performed his 
romise to his servant it may bee doubted, 
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though he had one thousand pound given him 
from her Majestie for the service. " * 

Sir George Carew^ in a letter to the govern - 
ment 3 describing the taking of the Sugan Earl, 
says, that out of his own house he dared not 
trust him to be kept, " being (as he is) a man 
the most generally beloved of all sorts (as well 
in this towne as in the country) that in my life 1 
have knowne." 

Although Kilmallock here ceases to influence 
the Desmond history, and the title of the once 
powerful Lords of the South of Ireland was 
no longer recognised by the English govern- 
ment,! it may not be uninteresting to add 
that the Sugan Earl was tried and con- 
demned as a traitor at Cork. But from motives 

* It would appear from the State Papers, that the White 
Knight's reward was only JJ40O. 

f To the Sugan Earl's petition to Sir George Carew, 
dated 2nd June 1601, praying his Lordship to intercede with 
the Queen for his pardon, the following remarkable note is 
appended hy the Lord President, *' He first signed his name 
Jambs Desmond, which I sent hade unto him, and then he 
blotted itt out, and hath written his name in a hand nott accus- 
tomed, nor yet with the orthographie which before he assumed the 
na?ne of Erie he ivrote, which was FitzgeraLLD, whereby it 
appears how loathe he is to leave the name of Desmond."' — ■ 
" George Carew." The signature received "by the Lord 
President was " James GfyERALLDjE." 
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of policy his life was spared, and he was sent' 
a state prisoner into England. After scven^ 
years confinement, he died in the Tower of Lon- 
don, and was buried in its chapel. His brother 
John emigrated to Spain, and was distinguished 
as the Earl or Count of Desmond, which title 
was also borne by his son Gerald, who died in a 
foreign service about the year 1632. 

The following is a view of the Gateway 
of Kilmallock, which leads towards Cork, and 
through which I will make my exit as quickly as 
possible. 
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I have lingered so long over the ruins of this 
Irish Balbeo, and the romantic adventures of 
its ancient Lords, that no room remains for any 
thing more. Yet my note books still contain 
many facts relating to Ireland, in ancient and 
modern times, which I fancy might prove inte- 
resting. Some readers, however, may think 
these volumes already too long ; and perhaps 
have not had patience to proceed as far as this. 
To those who nave kindly accompanied me in 
my Rambles, I venture to express a hope that 
my want of power to do justice to the subject 
will not defeat the object I have had in view 
throughout — that of shewing how much interest, 
amusement, and good, 'hitherto little noticed or 
explored, may be found in Ireland. 



THE END. 
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